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A Joint Income 
While You Live 


The New Policy just issued by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York :: : 


Enables a man not only to provide an income for life to his wife, but 
secures an income for himself as well. Under its terms a father may 
obtain a life. income and at the same time contingently secure the same 
for achild. Ora brother may provide for himself and for a sister, or a 
son for himself and a parent. It offers the very best form of insurance 
investment at the lowest possible cost, and it is a contract whose fulfill- 
ment is guaranteed by the Greatest Financial Institution of its kind in 
the world. For full information as to details, apply to 


A. B. FORBES & SON, San Francisco, Cal., 
General Agents The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
RICHARD A, [icCURDY, President, 





About Travel. 


NO. 1. 








in choosing a tour it is safe to follow 
the majority. One can’t afford to be 
careless about so important a matter. 
Your money (certainly) and your com- 
fort and health (perhaps) are involved. 
There is only one world wide tourist firm 
—THOS. COOK & SON. Gowhere you 
will you can’t get away from us. ‘‘The 
best is always the cheapest.’’ 





Tickets everywhere. Parties to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Feh. 2, 18 days, $150, 
Feb. 13. 30 days, $230. To Japan— 
March 30, 65 days, $600. All expenses 
included. 











SHALL WE SEND YOU DETAILS? Hy No. 13 Golden Oak Roller Top Desk. 


THOS. cooK & SON, | Geo.H. Fuller Desk Co. 


|| The only house in the United States dealin 
Mar . n Francisco. y g 
O28 Market St., Se re | exclusively in OFFICE DESKS, Filing Cabi- 


nets, Sectional Bookcases, Letter Presses, 
and General Office Fittings. 

Send for catalogue. or call, 
638-640 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Secure a Life 
Long Income. 


INTEREST BEARING INVESTMENT. 
| a a a rf 





WE PLANT ONE THOUSAND ACRES INTO VINEYARD, 
WHICH WILL PAY THE THIRD YEAR 15 PER CENT... 

THE FOURTH 25 PER CENT 

THE FIFTH 50 PER CENT, ON INVESTMENT, AND 
IMPROVES IN VALUE CONTINUALLY. 

FOR FIVE YEARS INTEREST AT SIX PER CENT GUAR- 
ANTEED BY THE COLUMBIAN BANKING COMPANY, 
CALL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 

FULLY PAID UP TREASURY STOCK OFFERED AT $10 
PER SHARE. YOU RECEIVE 6 PER CENT INTEREST 
ON INVESTMENT AND SHARE IN LARGE DIVIDENDS 
THAT MUST BE DECLARED REGULARLY AS NAMED 


ABOVE...SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 








Make check or send money order payable to 


FRENCH COLONY VINEYARD COMPANY 


Incorporated. 


Capital Stock, 25,000 Shares. $10.00 each 


HE WHO HESITATES IS LOST. SECURE STOCK THAT 
MUST BE WORTH $50 PER SHARE BY 1904. 

WE REFER TO MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND HAVE 
REFERENCES IN ALL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ENGLAND. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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San Francisco... 


CALIFORNIA 







WHEATINE 


SURPASSINC IN NUTRITIVE VALUE, DELICACY AND UNIFORM 
EXCELLENCE. 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST WHEAT WITH ALL THE 
GLUTEN IN AND ALL THE INDIGESTIBLE 
WOODY FIBRE OUT 


AT ALL RELIABLE CROCERS, IN 2-LB. PACKACES. 


EMPIRE MILLING CO.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., U. S.A. 
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SCIENCE HAS TRIUMPHED AT LAST. 


Latest and greatest invention up to times. ‘‘ Invisible 
Ear-phone.”” Conveys sound directly to nerve of hearing. 
Appliance inserted in Ear. Vibrating coil acts like tele- 
phone. Reasonable. Head noises, ear discharges cured 
Write for treatise and testimonials free. 


INVISIBLE EAR PHONE CO.,*1230 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. D 


In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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AND PROGRESSIVE Co. Va 
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: Building and « « 
ComtMeNtal Foon Association 


OF CALIFORNIA 





| it a) = ESTABLISHED IN 1889 
A a ae 
WEE Subscrited Capital - - - - $11,000,000 
Paid-in Capital - - - . - - 1,800,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund - . - 250,000 
Monthly Income, over - - - - 100,000 





ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans 
on improvéd property, the members giving first liens on 
their real estate as security. 

To help its stockholders to earn from Io to 12 per cent. 
interest on their stock, and allow them to open deposit ac- 
counts bearing interest ‘at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
on Ordinary deposits and 6 per cent. per annum on Term 
deposits. 


HOME OFFICE . 222 Sansome Street 
omg? San Francisco, Cal. 


= : WM. CORBIN, Secretary and General Manager 
In writing to advertisers please mention the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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Welcoming the Buddha’s Most Holy Bones. 


By D. Brainerd Spooner. (Tutor at the Siamese Legation, Tokyo.) 


ROBABLY in benighted Christendom 

it is not generally known that an an- 

cient dagaba was opened on the border 

of Nepal a year or two ago, wherein 
were found, I think, five urns, containing 
various relics of Gotama Buddha, even to 
a portion of his most Holy Bones. The gol- 
den trinkets and the urns themselves, I am 
told on high authority, found an unworthy 
last resting place, some in the Calcutta, 
some in the British museum; but the Bones 
were presented by the British Government 
to the King of Siam, as the only Buddhist 
monarch in the world. Thereupon the 
representatives in Bankok of the various 
countries where Buddhism is a popular, tho’ 
not the State religion, prayed His Majesty 
for fragments, among them as was natural, 
the minister of the Mikado. His Majesty 
graciously granting this request, a depu- 
tation of Japanese Buddhist priests was 
straightway chosen, with Lord Otani, son of 
the Most Rev. Count Otani of the Higashi 
Hongeoanji, Kyoto, at its head, and the com- 
pany, eighteen in all, set out to receive the 
Holy Relics. 

Meanwhile the Siamese Minister in Tokyo 
was busy writing letters and preparing the 
way for this delegation, which was possibly 
one reason why they were received so roy- 
ally,—which adverb will stand a literal in- 
terpretation. They were in Siam one week; 
tiffined with the King, went to Ayuthia in 
his private train, saw the “sacred” white 
elephants, had dinners and theatre parties 
galore. In short, it was a delightful and 
memorable experience. With fitting cere- 
monies they received the Holy Relics in a 
vessel of pure gold and sailed away for home 
arriving safely and in due time at Nagasaki, 
where, as at other cities between there and 





the ancient capital they rested a day cr two, 
thereby giving the people an opportunity 
to worship. 

Of all this the Marquis had been kept 
informed by telegraph, (and I by him) and 
he thought it would be a neat bit of courtesy 
to go to Kyoto, where the Bones are to rest 
temporarily, to welcome the priests on their 
return, and, merely incidentally, see iue 
Gion Matsuri. 

His Excellency very kindly insisting that I 
should go with him, we started out, we two 
alone, and unsuspectingly existed through 
the weary hours and worse heat until we 
reached Nagoya, where, to my unspeakable 
surprise and embarrassment (I chose that 
word: I had to be interpreter) we found 
a group of priests who had been sent those 
hundred miles to meet His Excellency. And 
from there on the stations were picturesque 
with littie knots of reverend gentlemen. 

The situation began to dawn on us, which 
was indeed fortunate, else what should we 
have done on reaching Kyoto? The plat- 
form was packed, jammed with priests. 


“Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 
Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight and many a squire, 
With a great many more of lesser degree, 
In sooth, a goodly company.” 


And not a soul spoke English. Woe was 
me! Policemen, however, straightway took 
us in charge, struck a path through the 
crowd with their swords, and escorted us 
triumphantly to the waiting-room, where 
each of the “goodly company” paid his re- 
spects and his compliments to the Minister. 
It was an occasion. Of course I could not 
understand their titles, and could only guess 
which was which by the gorgeousness of 
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their robes and the hush of -the others on 
the approach of certain ones. 

After I had collected a few hundred huge 
cards inscribed in unintelligible Chinese 
characters, the policemen cut another path 
through the by this time seemingly im- 
penetrable forest of people, and we were 
ushered to His Grace’s carriage. The betios 
started shrieking up the street, and we were 
off for the hotel. This, too, seemed some- 
thing triumphal, for, as has already been 


to see, full of that peace which the world 
cannot give. Courtesy to him was instinct- 
ive, and I bowed very low before I learned 
he was the Archbishop cf the Myohoin, the 
temple where the Holy Relics now rest. 


And I must tell you of the present he sent 
the Marquis. A large box, abont two an2@ a 
half by four feet, carried in on a stand with 
handles, and full of the most artistic confec- 
tions man ever saw, perfect roses in full 
bloom and of all colors, morning glories, 








A View of the Procession in Kyoto. 


said, it was the eve of the Zion Matsuri, and 
the streets were well filled. But in compari- 
son to what came later it was as solitude. 

It would make an article in itself to ade- 
quately describe the reception at the hotel. 
The costumes, the profound bows, the Ori- 
ental comphments, and all. One old gentle- 
man was particularly striking in a long- 
sleeved gown of purple gauze over white, 
a red brocade arrangement on his left side, 
white gloves and digitated socks, and with 
the sweetest, kindliest face one could wish 


pine cones and needles, conventional sea- 
waves, delicate petals of the pink lotus scat- 
tered over a mass of their own green leaves, 
—a sight for goddesses to weep at with envy. 

Now we had to come to Kyoto one day ear- 
ly to see the matsuri, but unfortunately for 
our plans, the next day the priests were due 
to reach Osaka, and those in Kyoto politely 
insisted on our going thither to witness the 
ceremonies, which we did: and therby hang 
several tales. 

We were the only guests at the large 
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Osaka Club Hotel, and after a peaceful tiffin, 
which was the last peace in hours, went 
down to the station to meet the Bones, 
which came at last amid the prostrate multi- 
tudes and the richly robed priests, his Lord- 
ship at their head in delicate brown with 
a shimmer of purple somewhere. After a 
deal of -hheedlessness on somebody’s part the 
procession started out for the Tennoji, a 
very ancient temple said to have been found- 
ed by Shotoku Taishi as long ago as the 
year 600; and in the first coach rode the 


nese lettering, are marching solemnly 
through the narrow, sometimes covered 
streets, something like those pictures we 
used to have in our geographies of a “street 
in Canton.” And everywhere are crowds of 
devout spectators. Considerably ahead of 
the shrine containing the Holy Bones comes 
our coach, surrounded by priests, and 
whether the populace took us for the Relics 
to be adored, or simply limbs of Satan to 
be appeased, is not clearly stated in the 
text; but whatever the cause, the fact re- 

















In Full Array. 


Siamese Minister and his English tutor. 

I think anyone at home would have deemed 
it worth considerable to see that coach. 
It must have been nearly as old as the tem- 
ple, blue brocade inside and out, gilded with 
tassles and long gold fringe—a sight to be- 
hold. But funnier still, omitting mention of 
the steed, was an old three-foot organ that 
faced our seat—‘‘a yard of music.” 

The long line of dignified priests in their 
flowing robes, the fantastic standard bearers 
with long and narrow flags inscribed in Chi- 





mains that they worshiped us as we passed 
by! Actually put their hands together in- 
side their rosaries, bowed as only Orientals 
can, and in pious accents murmured their 
musical Eastern prayer, “Namu Amida 
Butsu, Namu Amida Butsu,” (usually trans- 
lated, “I adore thee, O Eternal Buddha.”) 
until the Marquis and I could not stand it 
any longer, and fairly shed tears—of laugh- 
ter. And it was so hot! Then he got in- 
dignant; sat bolt upright, shook his fist and 
expostulated with them, “No, no! No, no! 
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I’m not a bone! I’m not a bone!’”—but it 
was in vain. In desperation he opened the 
organ, and while I pumped, played snatches 
of Siamese songs on those keys that had not 
yet reached Nirvana. Vanity of vanities! 
They seemed to think them the strains 
of heavenly harps, for they only bowed the 
lower, and mumbled faster and faster, till 
all the air was one loud hum of “Namwami- 
dabu”—until we were too weak to play or 
laugh any more, and simply lay back ex- 
hausted. About this time I looked out the 
gold-fringed window on my side, and caught 
the eye of a youth just putting his hands 
together for prayer—and I felt sorry for 
him; his astonishment, his dumb amaze at 
seeing me was very touching. He was one 
of my old students at Obsu, ringleader in a 
“strige” there was. 

We finally reached the temple, after three 
mortal hours of being worshiped in that 
brocade organ coach, and rested awhile, 
sipping tea with the high-priests, after 
prayers in the temple, and afterwards car- 
ried away our boxes of cake, Japanese fash- 
ion. We were wholesale dealers by the end 
of the week. 

A sail—or whatever you call it when a 
man shoves you along with a pole—up and 
down the river alive with lanterned pleas- 
ure boats full of gay Orientals singing to 
their tinkling samisens or their lugubrious 
shakuhachis ended that day’s incongruities, 
and we rested for the morow. 

On that day the Governor very kindly sent 
his carriage, and we went to see the queer 
old sacred dances at the Tennoji, which were 
given despite the rain on an uncovered stage 
between two ponds simply crawling with 
tertoises. The rich old costumes of the 
dancers against the huge upright temple 
drums, with the pagoda towering in the 
background, made a truly weird and East- 
ern picture. The dancers themselves were 
not at all exciting, being merely dignified, 
but to the unregenerate, meaningless panta- 
mimes, yet interesting withal and quite im- 
pressive, especially at the part where the 
offerings were made, two priests standing 
in the center of the stage, each with a huge 
red umbrella held over his head, and a wee 
little boy in attendance, while young men 
hurried across with stands or trays of vari- 
ous kinds of foods, which were received by 
the priests at the top of the temple steps 
and placed before the altar. 
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That night we returned to Kyoto so as to 
be there to meet the Bones again, which 
we did early the next morning, and fell 
back of His Lordship, or rather tried to, 
for the crowd was perfectly unmanageable. 
We were separated long before we got to 
the little wicket leading in from the plat- 
form, and where the crush was terrific; 
no superlative is adequate. Of course it was 
mostly a reverent crowd, but not wholly. 
The inevitable pickpocket was abroad, I dis- 
covered, on looking later fer my watch. 

It is but a little way from the station to 
the Higashi Hougwanji, and after getting 
through the jam, and with the help of one 
of the priests, who had met us at Nagoya, 
rejoining the Minister, is was only a few 
minutes before we turned in between the 
two huge bronze lanterns into the great yard 
of the temple, filing between lines of nearly 
prostrate priests. It was a wonderful pic- 
ture. The temple is one of the largest in 
the Empire, with a massive double Oriental 
roof whose countless beams were hoisted 
into place by ropes of human hair, which 
was the only offering the peasant women 
could make. On either side of the broad 
and high steps stood a line of temple musi- 
cinans in pale grey silk, the one with green, 
the other with purple scarfs, playing the 
weirdest of music on queer instruments— 
dles of pipes of unequal lengths bound to- 
gether and held straight up in the air in 
playing. To these really solemn strains the 
little case with its covering of gold bro- 
cade was carried up the steps, across the 
spacious hall, and deposited on the central 
altar; the white folding doors of the chancel, 
long and narrow paneled with frames of 
gold, were quickly closed, and the Marquis 
and I withdrew to an inner room finished in 
natural woods with plain gold walls, and 
tnere we waited. 

We had visited this temple once before, 
the morning we went to Osaka, when the 
Minister had an audience, so to speak, with 
His Grace the Archbishop, a most charming 
gentleman, who for dignity of rank and per- 
son is certainly surpassed by few. And yet 
the Americanism in me is so strong that 
I could scarcely accustom myself in all the 
days we were there to the sight of the 
other priests, who in any ordinary presence 
might be counted high kneeling on the floor 
when addressing him. His robes were 
of course gorgeousness itself, but his bro- 
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cade was especially worthy of mention as 
a gift from the Mikado (His Grace is a 
kinsman of the Empress) and was figured 
in the Imperial chrysanthemum crest, which 
I believe he said no other priest might wear. 
In shape it was the same as that of any 
priest’s; a piece about two feet wide sus- 
pended from the left shoulder by a strap of 
the same material, and encircling the body 
without meeting at the right—a curious 
thing, whose name I’m sure I do not know. 
They call it ‘‘kesa,’” and on ordinary occa- 





nalia of Buddhism glittering before it, and 
beautifully reflected in the black lacquer 
floor, as are the gold walls at the back, 
painted in enormous lotuses. Above the 
chancel runs a wide frieze, a solid mass 
of intricate and exquisite carving, all in 
the brightness of new gilt, for this is the 
newest, as well as one of the grandest of 
Buddhist temples, having been erected in 
1895 at enormous expense, almost, if not 
quite all, being raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. 





Buddhist Priests. 


sions wear it carefully folded quite as the 
Episcopal clergy do their stoles. 

While we are waiting let me tell you some- 
thing about the interior of this temple, 
whose main hall is the largest recom in Japan 
(something of Milton’s vagueness, perhaps, 
but I trust not obsolete), and whose ceil- 
ing is supported by great three-foot pillars 
of teak wood. The chancel is enclosed by 
the narrow white doors above-mentioned, 
which usually stand open, showing the three 
altars, the central and main one a perfect 
blaze of gold with all the shining parapher- 





Now, I know I am a failure at descrip- 
tion, but were I the master of it par excel- 
lence, it would still be impossible to show 
the beauty of a Buddhist temple, its wealth 
of gold and carving, to one unfamiliar to 
Oriental extravagance of decoration. But 
i? you could have seen that hall as we pres- 
ently saw it, from our vantage point within 
the chancel, filled with countless numbers of 
high-priests from all over the Empire, clad 
ia the most gorgeous of silks and brocades 
oO. every conceivable shade—you would agree 
that mortal eyes have seldom seen anything 
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surpassing it in spendor. Certainly few, 
if any courts, could compare with it in mag 
nificence of coloring. 

After a priestly tiffin of inedible vegeta- 
bles, the Holy Relics, wnzch had been placed 
in an ornate golden shrine newly made, took 
their place in the procession which had 
started hours before, and we were off again. 
First came the shrine, then Lord Otani, and 
two other high-priests returned from Bang- 
kok, then a man in stiff white, with a peaked 
black cap, bearing aloft a Siamese flag 
whose elephant was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, with claws like a Bengal tiger’s. 
In the shadow of this marvelous creature 
walked the Siamese Minister, with me at his 
shoulder; then his official interpreter, who 
long since rescued me, and from there on 
an endless line of priests. 

Like all summer days in Kyoto, it was hot. 
We had waited four hours, had had prac- 
tically no tiffin, and to walk through those 
miles of sweltering people was a test of 
one’s faith; and I alone of all that multi- 
tude had none to test. But fortunately they 
had spent something like seven thousand 
yen on a covering of white cloth which ex- 
tended from the Hongwanji clear to the 
Myohoin, and save for which we had surely 
given out. 

The astonishment of the people on seeing 
me among those thousands of priests was 
amusing—that is, until I discovered the 
truth, which was—can you guess? They 
were taking me for the Siamese Minister, 
me with my red cheeks and redder beard! 
Yes, the Marquis passed by unnoticed, and 
they saved their bows and benedictions for 
insignificant me. People nudged their wor- 
shiping neighbors that they should look at 
me, and thus was many a prayer left half 
unsaid. The sacrilege I caused! I began to 
be alarmed lest. His Excellency blame me 
for it, and yet I’m sure it was not my fault 
that the populace could not distinguish be- 
tween a Southern noble and his Northern 
slave. Gradually I dropped back and back, 
however, until I was between priests whose 
flowing silks effectually screened me from 
my worshipers. 

I think it took us fully three hours to 
reach the Myohoin, and never was saint 
or sinner so glad of rest and tea. They have 
a very neat way of serving tea, those priests. 
The cups are a little larger than the ordi- 
nary Japanese ones, and are served on 


little lacquer stands like elevated saucers, 
and every cup is covered with a tiny lacquer 
lid. 

After the Minister and I had worshiped— 
I not knowing at the time the full signi- 
ficance of bowing before the idol and scat- 
tering powdered incense over the glowing 
coals in the censer—we were allowed to 
go home; I say this for the hotel seemed a 
very home, we were so tired. 

But the next day brought the most en- 
joyable experience of all, a tiffin at Count 
Otani’s, given in, or next, the Mikado’s 
apartments in the retiring villa of the Lord 
Abbot, opening wide on what are rightly 
famed as the most beautiful gardens in the 
ancient capital. The banquet (we had of 
course a delicious French menu and the best 
of wines) lasted fully four hours, during 
which on the one side geese kicked antics 
in the pond and storks raced up and down 
the lawns and on the other some famous 
actors especially hired for the occasion pre- 
sented three comic pieces from the Japan- 
ese theatre. After the tiffin the whole party, 
eight in all, rode around the pretty ponds in 
a little boat festooned with purple; in and 
out the tiny pine-clad islets, under the semi- 
circular bridges, up and down the grassy 
bank; watched the gold-fish crowd for food, 
admired the parrots and the peacock, then 
took our jinrikishas and were trundled back 
to the hotel. 

The following days were spent in tiffins 
at the different temples (though as flesh is 
forbidden in most of the Buddhist sects, our 
reverend hosts were usually unable to join 
us) and in witnessing the ceremonies at 
the Myohoin. 

Did you ever see a Buddhist ceremony? 
They are very beautiful and very interesting, 
although a total ignorance of the meaning 
of what is being said and done inevitably 
detracts from the solemnity. The urn con- 
taining the Holy Relics had been taken from 
the portable shrine and placed on the central 
altar, directly in front of which was a 
raised seat fer the Archbishop, the other 
priests sitting around the room. And over 
all floated the perfumed clouds of incense 
from the censer on the altar. After numer- 
ous ceremonies, prostrations, and mystic 
finger signs on the part of the Archbishop, 
they all arose and circled round the room, 
bowing low each time they passed the altar 
as is done in certain Christian churches, 
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all this time chanting in slow and solemn 
strains from what I took to be hymnals or 
breviaries, held on round metallic plates 
from which depended long silken cords of a 
sombre hue, and from time to time dropping 
little round pieces of dark paper which 
zigzagged lightly to the matted floor. It 
was very effective. Gradually the Arch- 
bishop moved in toward his throne, the 
others back to their original positions; once 
more all were seated and the metal plates 
removed. After a seeming repetition of what 
had preceded the marching (or should I say 
processional) the Archbishop rose and slowly 




















lowed bones, the size of a finger’s end. But 
small and yellowed though they be they 
have a golden resting place, and millions 
of pious heads bow down to them. 

We broxe the journey back at Nagoya, and 
at one other place, so small as not to be 
mentioned in Murray’s Guide; a little place 
called Fukuroi, where is the temple of one 
of the high-priests of the delegation to 
Siam. Our long line of jinrickishas, for sev- 
eral priests accompanied us, wended its 
meandering way through low-lying rice- 
fields and stretches of bamboo forests until 
we reached the stone steps of the temple, 
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very slowly, withdrew from the room, while 
the others touched their foreheads to the 
floor, not rising till he had crossed the 
threshold. 

The last grand ceremony came on the 
twenty-fourth of July, when the urn was 
opened and the Holy Relics reverently 
shown. I myself was not allowed to be 
present, as only the heads of the different 
sects were admitted, but the Minister tried 
t» console me by saying that looked at 
merely as a sight they were perhaps a little 
disappointing, being simply three little yel- 























which nestles high up on a hillside far above 
the surrounding country. Here we found 
the priests and acolytes drawn up to receive 
us, and filing between them climbed up to 
our neat little open room, where we were 
provided with cool kimonas and then shown 
to our perfumed baths. 

About seven o’clock, I think it was, prob- 
ably about sunset, we were called to wor- 
ship, and whether or not it was because this 
is a temple to the god of fire, I do not know, 
but the ceremony was very different from 
anything we saw in Kyoto. The chancel 
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The Shrine in which the Holy Relics were 
carried from the Higashi Hongwanji to 
Mijohoin. 

itself, deep and narrow, and nearly filled 
with the great altar, is somewhat raised 
above the level of the chapel in which 
we sat on a raised mat in the center of the 
floor, a boy industriously fanning off the 
mosquitoes from our devoted persu:is, tne 
rest of the “audience” squatting on tneir 
heels around the room. At the left of the 
chancel stood the upright drum, which 
boomed incessantiy, in unison, however, 
with the deep-toned gong upon the right. 
Behind these sat the priests, in two rows, 
two by two, the Bishop in the center on a 
mat somewhat similar to our own, placed 
in front of the altar in which reposed instead 
of the Buddha’s Bones, a photograph of the 
Siamese King. The most interesting part 
cof the service, which was very long, was the 
opening of the Holy Scriptures, which was 
done to dispel all evil spirits, we were told. 
The books are not like ours, but are without 
backs, simply long and narrow covers, be- 
tween which are folded back and forth long 
strips of paper, so that when you lift one 
cover the pages stretch out and fall back 
again like the sides of an accordeon. I have 
forgotten how many volumes there were; 
each priest had a pile of trays full of them, 
and at a given sibnal took one, raised it rev- 


erently to his forehead and while all chan 
ted, opened it, first to the left, then to the 
right, and so on, the pages falling after on¢ 
another just as water falls. 

At that point in their prayer-book wher 
special petitions are inserted, the Bisho; 
raised his aged voice and in tremulous ac 
cents invoked the blessings of his God 01 
King Chulaloukoru, in words I could no 
understand, and upon the Marquis in th 
following strange formula: ‘Shyam kosh 
kekka, Banzai,,’ “Shyam koshi' kakka 
Banzai,” which is at least something equiva 
lent to “Three cheers for His Excellency, th« 
Siamese Minister, hip, hip, hurrah!” 

Our beds that night were spread upon 
the floor, great piles of quilts (they sleep 
on one themselves) with rolls of chaff for 
pillows, and all the night two priests walked 
to guard their honored guest! But beds 
were not important after ali: we were 
late to them in the first place, and by three 
o’clock the next morning the reverberations 


}, of their matutinal devotions expelled the 


possibility of sleep. At three o’clock! After 
a very early and still more frugal meal, al- 
though they served a banquet for a priest, 
we followed the purple-robed Bishop up 
the mountain side, around his little shrines 
and teahouses, and while the cocks were 
still a-crowing, were off for Tokyo. 



































ARIA LUCERO lay dying in her tiny 
bed-.00m over the restaurant she 
had kept for thirty years. Equal 
to the emergency of death as she 

had been to every need of life, she had pur- 
chased her coffin over a month ago, and 
locked it in the little room opening into the 
one in which she was passing away. Why 
she kept that door locked her nephews An- 
gelo and Guilio could not imagine. They 
surely did not wish her gastly purchase 
for themselves, but, on the contrary, were 
more than content that it should be put to 
the use for which she selected it. 

It would soon be needed, they thought, as 
they watched with repressed interest, the 
fight between life and death for the tired 
body in the wide, old-fashioned bed. She 
lay on her bed with her eyes half-closed, her 
right hand and arm extended at her right 
side. The left hand was pressed over her 
heart. They tried to move it, but, weak as 
she was, she offered resistance. The neph- 
ews then withdrew to the narrow balcony 
with its pots of scarlet geraniums, to wait 
until the struggle was over. 

In a low chair beside her sat the friend 
she had known for over ten years, Captain 
Simi, of the schooner Dancing Wave. He 
had told her that he would close her eyes, 
and he was present to fulfill his promise. 
Death advanced steadily, and for every min- 
ute she fought him determinedly. 

Sounds of the busy world came to them 
hke an echo. Heavy trucks rumbled through 
the narrow streets, milk wagons clattered 
by, peddlers straggled past, half calling, 
half singing; the penetrating screams of 
children at their play; all these sounds, 
jumbled and muffled by the distance, floated 
up to the watchers of the dying. ‘Then the 
rattling of dishes followed the blowing of 


the shrill noon whistle, and something more 


familiar still than all the noises, was wafted 
up to them. Angelo and QGuilio leaned 
over the balcony, and sniffed the air expec- 
tantly. A savory odor was borne to their 
eager nostrils from La Buena Mesa under- 
neath. Pablo Salazar was taking their 
aunt's place in the little back kitchen, where 
for thirty years she had leaned over the stove 
and cooked for her patrons. She had passed 


-more than one-third of her life amidst its 


fumes, getting up at sunrise and going to 
bed at midnight in the stuffy bed-room over- 
head, the very walls of which reeked with 
the pungent odor of her cooking. 

“She must be very rich,” Angelo and Gui- 
lio thought, for she had lived economically, 
almost to miserliness, and never given them 
any money, sometimes refusing them even 
a meal in La Buena Mesa. Now all her ac- 
cumulations of years would soon be theirs, 
and they might walk in and out of the res- 
taurant whenever they pleased. They held 
their breaths as they tried to imagine the 
exact amount. There it was in the small 
iron chest in the corner, which the old 
aunt used for a seat morning and evening, 
when she put on and pulled off the red 
stockings she always wore. 

They had never seen the inside of the 
chest, for the key to it hung from a ribbon 
about her neck. The cold hard metal lay 
on the withered breast, in which had died 
all passion save the one of possession. It 
was her scapula. She kept it constantly 
warmed with the faint heat of her shrunken 
bosom. Many a time during the last month 
Angelo and Guilio looked at that ribbon, 
calculating, enviously, and thought how lan- 
guidly beat the pulse in the wrinkled throat, 
and how easily its feeble throbs could be 
made to cease. But it was safer to wait, 
for Maria Lucero grew weaker every day. 
The odors of her hard-working life seemed 
closing round her, smothering her. 

As though she could read their thoughts, 
the figure in the bed moved restlessly. The 
Captain moistened her lips with some water, 
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and then resumed his seat. It made his 
great heart ache to see how helpless had be- 
come the active frame of his strange friend. 
Never had he seen her still before; not since 
the first time he met her, over ten years 
ago. 

He had landed in the strange port of 
San Francisco, one rainy afternoon, and had 
not even an acquaintance in the place. 

He found his way like a homing pigeon to 
this Mexican settlement in the heart of a for- 
eign city, and his foot-steps strayed to La 
Buena Mesa, where the hot savory dishes re- 
minded him of home and the kindly ways of 
Maria Lucero won his friendship. 

After that, whenever his schooner was 
in port, he lived at the little’ restaurant, 
and they always made a gala time of it. 
He promised to take her out on the bay, 
and she planned the trip with all the eag- 
erness of a child. Mow surprised her cus- 
tomers would be when they found La Buena 
Mesa closed at high-noon, and what good 
things to eat she would cook to take with 
them! 

She was to have the trip at last, but it 
would make no difference to her if the day 
was calm, or a stiff breeze blowing, tufting 
the waters with white caps. She would 
never return from it. Neither would they 
take the Captain’s favorite frijoles with 
them, nor the tortillas for which she was 
famed. Instead, she would go on board the 
schooner in the coffin she had kept strangely 
locked in the little back room for the l:st 
month, and he would bury her at sea, as 
she had made him promise to do. The worth- 
less nephews would then squander in a few 
months the money she had worked hard for 
years to earn, and denied herself to save. 

A sound made him turn toward the bed. 
Death had won the fight. He arose, removed 
the pillows, lowered the head, and pressed 
down the lids. Then he joined Angelo and 
Guilio on the rickety balcony, and saw their 
exulting countenances and the low gray 
houses opposite as through a mist. 

After a little while he returned, untied 
the faded ribbon about the brown throat, 
and removed the key that she held in her 
left hand. As he crossed the limp hands 
on the still breast, he noticed that she 
had pressed the key so tightly to her, it 
left an impression above her heart. He 
put the key in his pocket to give the lawyer 
as she wished, for it was not to be used 


until after the funeral. The nephews ~°- 
turned to the room with him, and their eyes 
followed his movements as hungry dogs 
watch a bone. 

On the day after the waters of the bay re- 
ceived the body of Maria Lucero, Angelo, 
Guilio, Captain Simi, and the lawyer gath- 
ered together in the room in which the old 
Mexican woman passed away. The chest 
stood on the floor in front of them, sym- 
bolical of its dead owner; small, secret- 
ive, and its four sides of iron were no more 
unyielding than had been her will. The 
lawyer, thin-lipped, cold-eyed, came slowly 
forward with a key in his hand to unlock 
the chest. Angelo, Guilio, and Captain Simi 
saw that it was not the one Maria Lucero 
had worn about her neck. The key that 
she held even in death? To what had that 
belonged? The shadow of a fear crept 
into the heart of the nephews. 

The lawyer stooped and inserted the key. 
The nephews drew their chairs closer. They 
might have been vultures hovering over 
carrion. At last they could thrust their 
hands into the pieces of money. 

The lock resisted. The chest seemed like 
a creature at bay. ‘rhe two boys leaned 
over it as though they expected it to strug- 
gle. The lawyer took a firmer hold, a faint 
pink tingeing his pale cheeks from the ex- 
ertion. 

Finally the key turned, reluctantly as 
though it was a sacrilege to yield to any 
hands save those withered ones with the 
brown spots and broken nails. The lawyer 
pulled up the ring on the top of the chest, 
and then inserting the fingers of his left 
hand in it slowly raised the lid. A hollow 
sound like a mocking laugh came forth. 
Angelo and QGuilio left their chairs and 
stooped greedily beside the lawyer, C:vtain 
Simi peering over their shoulders. — 
papers were the contents of the ches 
one, a legal-looking document, the oth 
a letter. The man of law opened tne 
document first, then handed it to the birds 
o. prey for inspection. Eagerness gave 
way to dismay. She had sold the restau- 
rant and the building in which she lived. 
This was the receipt made out a month ago. 
Pablo Salazar owned La Buena Mesa. Why, 
then, had he permitted them to take their 
meals there free of charge, as they had done 
in their aunt’s time? What had become of 
the money she hoarded, and which they 
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thought she kept in the chest? Could it 
be possible that they were to lose that for 
which they had waited so long? 


‘Yhe lawyer cleared his throat. Angelo 
and Guilio turned eagerly in his direction. 
He had the letter in his hand. The other 
paper had contained such a surprise for 
the nephews they had forgotten the ex- 
istence of this one. They subsided instantly 
and waited impatiently for it to be read. 
The lawyer’s tone had the sharpness of a 
knife to the excited imaginations of the 
boys. Every word of that bitter letter was 
like the thrust of a stiletto into their covet- 
ous hearts. 


TO MY NEPHEWS, Angelo and Guilio 
Cassini, 


To be read them by my lawyer, and in 
the presence of my friend, Captain Simi: 

You know well that I’ve good cause for 
hating you both; but my real reason dates 
father back: before you were born. 


Your mother was my younger sister, but 
very unlike me. I was plain, quiet, dull. 
She never worked, never saved. Where was 
the need? All that could be spared from 
the household we gave her, that she might 
wear bright ribbons. I worn... hard, and 
learned to hoard. When I was nearly thirty 
I’d saved almost enough to buy a little res- 
taurant. Then, one day, your father, Enrica 
Cassini, came between me and my drudgery. 
The little blood left in my old body grows 
hot again, when I think what a fool he made 
of me. I began to spend my hard-earned sav- 
ings for gay ribbons like my sister’s, and I 
even ovought a little gold brooch to wear at 
my throat. I told him my plans. He said 
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he would put what little he had to mine, and 
together we could buy out a friend of his. 
With Enrica to manage and me to do the 


cooking, we would soon grow rich. Then we 
could go back to Mexico and live among 
our own people. 

The wedding day came. Enrica Cassini 
and my sister could not be found. 

Well, I began all over again, and now for 
thirty years I’ve worked steadily. The only 
time I gave a holiday a thought was when 
I planned a trip on the bay with Captain 
Simi. 

Father Biggio brought you to me fifteen 
years ago. Your mother died after giving 
birth to Guilio. ’Tis small wonder. Your 
father was stabbed by a man to whom he 
owed money. I’ve clothed and fed you both 
as I promised Father Biggio. You’ve repaid 
me with selfishness and greed. I’ve seen 
your hands clutch and unclutch as you 
thought of my savings. Your eyes devour me 


as I grow weaker and weaker day by day. 
But I’ve outwitted you. I vowed over thirty 
years ago that never again would anyone 
have a cent of my savings, and so, my heirs- 
at-law, I’ll take them with me. I ordered a 
coffin made over a month ago, as you both 
well know. The only worry of your idle 
lives is that it has not yet been put into 
use. Between the folds of the cloth inside, 
I’ve sewed the money from the sales of the 
restaurant and building, and also the sum 
I managed to accumulate by stern economy 
and hard work. The key that locks the room 
it is in hangs about my neck. When Cap- 
tain Simi lowers me into the bay, the 
waters will close over my money, too; so 
my death will cost you a few tears after 
all, my nephews. 

I thank your father and your mother, An- 
gelo and Guilio Cassini, for sharpening the 
wits of your aunt, 

MARIA LUCERO. 





AFTER-LIFE. 


BY PARK BARNITZ. 


I leave the sound, the sorrow, and the strife; 


Long long ago 


I lived within the hopeless world of life; 
Now on my heart forever stilled from strife 
Slow falls the snow. 


My heart is still at last, mine eyes no more 
Their lids unclose; 

I lie low in the house without a door; 

While I forever sleep, my spirit sore 


Grows in a rose. 
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scrupulously, without missing a day, 
and, now, at the beginning of a 
new century, I am _ wondering 
whether I should maintain or renounce it. 
There are certain good habits, it would 
seem, as hard to break as bad ones, 
and if the practice of keeping a daily 
journal is a praiseworthy one, it derives 
no little of its virtue from sheer inertia. 
The half-filled book tempts one on; there is 
a pleasure in seeing the progress of the vol- 
ume, leaf by leaf; like sentimental misers 
we hoard our store of memories; we end 
each day with a definite statement of fact 
or fancy—and it grows harder and harder 
to abstain from the self-enforcea duty. Yet 
it is seldom a pleasure, when one is fatigued 
with excitement or work, to transmit our 
affairs to writing. Some, it is true, love it 
for its own sake, or as a relief for pent-up 
emotions, but in one way or another most 
autobiographical journalists consider the oc- 
cupation as a prudent depositor regards his 
frugal savings in the bank. Sometime, 
somehow, they think, these coined memories 
will prove useful. 

Does this time ever come, I wonder? For 
me it has not come yet, though I still pic- 
ture a late reflective age when I shall en- 
joy recalling the past and live again my 
old sensations. But life is more strenuous 
than of yore, and even at seventy or eighty 
nowadays, no one need consider himself too 
old for a fresh active interest in the world 
about him. Your old gentleman of to-day 
does not sit in his own corner of the fire- 
place and dote over the lost years, he reads 
the morning papers and insists upon going 
to the theatre on wet evenings. Have I, 
then, been laying up honey for a winter 
that shall never come? It would be better 
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OR seven years I have kept my diary were this true, I am sure, yet the mania 


holds me. 

Besides this distrust of my diaries, | 
am awakening, after seven years to the fact 
that, as an autobiography, the books are 
strangely lacking in interest. They are not 
convincing. I thought, as I did my clerkly 
task, that I should always be I, but a cursory 
glance at these naive pages shows that they 
were written by a thousand different per- 
sons, no one of whom speaks the language 
of the emotions as I know it to-day. It is 
true, then, my diary has convinced me, that 
we do become different persons every seven 
years. Here is written down rage, hate, de- 
light, affection, yearning, no word of which 
is comprehensible to me now. I am reading 
the adventures of some one else, not my 
own. Who was it? I have forgotten the 
dialect of my youth. 

Ah, indeed the boy is father of the man! 
I will be indulgent, as a son should, to pa- 
ternal indiscretions. 

And yet, for the bare skeleton of my 
history, these volumes are useful enough. 
The pages which, while still wet with ink 
and tears, I considered lyric essays, have 
fallen to a merely utilitarian value. 
I am thankful, on that account, for them, 
and for the fact that my bookkeeping was 
well systematized and indexed. As outward 
form goes, my diaries are models of manner. 
So, for those still under the old-fashioned 
spell, who would adopt a plan of entry, let 
me describe them. 


The especial event of each day, if the day 
held anything worthy of remark or remem- 
brance, was boldly noted at the top of the 
page, over the date. Whirring the leaves, 
I catch many sugestive pharses: “Dinner at 
Madame Qui-Vive’s,” (it was there I first 
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tasted champagne!)—Henry Irving as Shy- 
lock” (but it was not the actor who made 
that night famous—I took Kitty Carmine 
home in a cab!)—“Broke my arm” (or 
else I would never have read Marlowe, I 
fear!)—and “Met Sally Maynard” (this was 
an event, it seemed at that time, worthy of 
being chronicled in red ink!) So they go. 
They are the chapter headings in the book 
of my life. 


In the lower left-hand corner of each page 
I noted the advent of letters, the initials 
of the writers inscribed in little squares, and 
in the opposite right hand corner, a compli- 
mentary hieroglyph kept account of every 
letter sent. So, by running over the pages, 
I can note the fury of my correspondence. 
(What an industrious scribbler “S. M.” was, 
to be sure! I had not thought we went 
it quite so hard—and “K. C.”, how often she 
appears in the lower .eft, and how seldom 
in the lower right! I was a brute, uu doubt, 
and small wonder she married Flemingway). 

Perpendicularly, along the inner margin, 
I wrote the names of those to whom I had 
been introduced that day, and on the back 
page I kept a chronological list of the same. 
(I met Kitty, it seems, on a Friday—per- 
haps that accounts for our not hitting it 
off!) Most of these are names, and noth.ng 
more, now, and it gives my heart a leap to 
come across Sally in that list of nonentities. 
(To think that there was ever a time when 
I didn’t know her!) 


Besides all this, the books are extra- 
illustrated in the most significant manner, 
There is hardly a page that does not con- 
tain some trifling memento; here a thea- 


tre coupon pasted in, or a clipping from 
the programme, an engraved card or a 
penciled note—there a scrap of a photo- 
graph worn out in my pocket-book. Some- 
body’s sketched profile, or at rare intervals, 
a whisp of Someone’s hair! (This reddish 
curl—was it Kitty’s or from Dora’s brow? 
Oh, I remember, It was Myrtle gave it me! 
No! I am wrong; I stole it from Nettie!) 
I pasted them in with eager trembling fin- 
gers, but I regard them now without a tre- 
mor. There are other pages being filled 
which interest me more. 

Uccasionally I open a book, “1895,” per- 
haps, and consult a date to be sure that 
Millicent’s birthday is on November 12th, or 
to determine just who was at Kitty’s coming- 
out dinner. Here is a diagram of the table 
with the places of all the guests named. 
(So I sat beside Nora, did I? And who was 
Nora, then? I have forgotten her name. 
Now she is Mrs. Alfred Fortunatus!) 

Sometimes I think it would be better to 
write up my diary in advance to fill in the 
year’s pages with what I would like to do, 
and attempt to live up to the prophecy. And 
yet, I have had too many unforseen pleas- 
ures in my life for that—I would rather trust 
Fate than Imagination. So, chiefly because 
I have kept the books for seven years, I 
shall probably keep them seven years more. 
It gratifies my conceit to chronicle my small 
happenings, and, somehow, written down in 
fair script, they seem important. And be- 
sides—I am a bit anxious to see just how 


_ many times a certain name, which has lately 


begun to make itself prominent, will appear 
at the top of the pages. I promise to tell 
you, next year! 
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WAS “general man” at St. Bridget’s “a 

the sisters made rather a pet of me. 
It may seem strange that they should 
have indulged in a man at all, but St. 
Bridget’s is the hospital by the wharves 
overlooking San Francisco bay, and a nurs- 
ing sisterhood is not like others. Con- 
tact with the rough outside world necessi- 
tates some laxity of rules. and there are 
times when male help is desirable in kit- 
chen and ward. Anyway the Sisters seemed 
to think me desirable. You see I was a kind 
of scamp, a brand to be plucked from the 
burning, and there is nothing Sisters love 
so much as trying to save a soul. I had 
to be watched lest I should cut mass—which 
I usually did—or take a glass too much, 
which happened now and again; or gener- 
ally prove unworthy of the interest Mother 
Caurch took in me. I was a foreigner, too, 
far from my native land, and good old Sis- 
ter Clarissa used to say it was her busi- 
ness to see that I did not forget my mother’s 

teachings. 

I liked it well enough, too; the Sisters 
were gentle, kindly-spoken ladies, easy to 
work for. To be sure Sister Clarissa had 
a terrible temper, with eyes all round her 
head. She superintended the kitchen, and 
the scrap2s I got into for not washing my 
boards and my potatoes clean, were a cau- 
tion. Bless you, I have known her go down 
on her old knees and scrub the floor her- 
self just to shame me. Yet she had a good 
warm heart, and always made up for a scold- 
ing with some indulgence. But at one time 
I was not in the kitchen at all. I was night 
wardman, expected to keep my eye on ty- 
phoid and other patients who might go off 
their heads. That was the work I hated. 
It made me creep all over to look down the 
rows of white beas in the dim light, listen- 
ing to the mutterings of sick men, and think- 
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ing about all who had died in those same 
beds. I was young, too, and a terror to 
sleep; and it was hara work not to drop 
off when I ought to be running round put- 
ting cold compresses on hot heads. And as 
sure as ever I did drop off I was caught. 


There were other things, too; patients 
whose ways gave you gooseflesh. There was 
one fellow who kept me in a perpetual fever. 
He was the cigarette fiend. Now, I was 
on the way to being a cigarette fiend myself, 
and though smoking was forbidden I al- 
ways managed to indulge on the sly; but 
I had to be careful, I tell you, because of 
the smell, and there was a little tin box 
into which I shoved my cigarette when I 
heard a step. As sure as I did, I would feel 
a hand close over mine and a white figure 
would glide away with my property. “I'll 
tell, if you don’t 1et me have it—I’ll expose 
you,” he would whisper a.ong the ward; 
and I didn’t dare to say a word, though my 
hair would stand up stiff with terror at 
the thought of that fool smoking his cigar- 
ette unaerneath the sheets. 
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Then there was the morphine fiend who 
used to steal on me unawares, bribe me 
to get his poison for him, and threaten 
me with exposure if I refused. You see, 
they all knew of something I did and ought 
not to do, and between them I didn’t seem 
to have the .iie of a cat. I hated that night 
work; but it was then that I first noticed 
Sister Filomena. 


She was not beautiful, poor young thing, 
but she was so pale and thin and wistful, 
with large hollow eyes that seemed to look 
into your very soul, that I took a fancy 
to her at once. “She’s not long for this 
world,” I said to myself the first time | 
saw her glide along the ward, and I wonder- 


ed.at her being allowed to do such heavy 
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Sister Filomena. 


work as nursing; but tuere was some fever 
in her blood that made her eyes burn and 
sometimes put a patch of red on her cheek, 
and I don’t suppose she would have rested 
even though they had wished her to. How- 
ever, there isn’t much notion of resting in 
a convent; you are there to do your duty 
and bear your pain. 

Well, I helped that poor wraith of a girl 
all I could, and I suppose she took a kindly 
fancy to me in return; many’s the scrapes 
. she saved me from by rousing me out of 
sleep in the nick of time. It used to give 
me a scare, too, to start awake and see 
her standing over me with her white veil 
—she was s.ill a novice—looking for all the 
world like a ghost from the other side. 
One night, however, things went too far; 
I clapped the ice-bag on a rheumatic patient 
and was sent back to the kitchen as a hope- 
less nuisance; but I used to wonder how 
Sister Filomena got along without me. 
I had guessed her secret, poor girl, one time 
that I found her kneeling by a dying pa- 
tient, prayin - and sobbing fit to break her 
heart; the doctors might call her illness 


what they liked, I knew she was dying for 
love, and there’s no remedy for that once 


you have taken the veil. By and bye she 
took to coming down to the kitchen at night 
for the broths and poultices and arrowroot 
she wanted for her bad cases, and we often 
had a five minutes’ talk while I heated 
things; for I had to stay up and attend to 
the night exiras. That was how I learned 
her story, just the poor little common story 
of a girl going into a convent to please her 
parents and leaving her heart outside in a 
~ man’s keeping. “It is very wrong of me,’ 
she used to say, “but I can’t quite forget 
him; I do so long to know how he is getting 
on.” 

So the end of it was that I hunted him 
up one day, told him all about her and took 
her news of him. Perhaps it was not right, 
but anyway it brought a little peace back 
to her worn young face. I never could get 
her to let me take a message to him, though. 
“No,” she said one night, “it would be wick- 
ed of me to do that; I must send him no mes- 
sage while I am alive.” 

I turned round from the arrow-root I was 
stirring to stare at her. 

“Well,” I cried, “you don’t expect to send 
one after you are dead, do you?” 

She looked at me gravely: “If I am worthy, 
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perhaps; when God is very good to the dead 
he lets them return.” 

She was so like one who had “returned” 
that I turned hot and cold as she spoke; 
it seemed to me as if she were already 
a spirit watching over the man she loved. 

Two days after that Sister Clarissa was 
extra cranky, and I left in a huff, and never 
thought of poor Sister Filomena for months. 
Then I got into bad health myself, not 
ill enough to lay up, but too ill for real 
hard work. So I bethought myself once 
more of Sister Clarissa. She was sour 
enough when I showed myself at St. Brid- 
get’s and asked to be taken on again. 
“I don’t want any more lazy featherbrains,” 
she answered in her sharp way. But when 
she heard my cough and my story she 
changed her tune. “I'll be glad of an extra 
hand with the paddings,” she said, and 
gave me the work at once. I believe the old 
lady was really pleased to have someone 
she could bully about mass and confession. 
Well, that night, about twelve o’clock, when 
I was pottering round trying to get into my 
old ways, Sister Filomena glided in, dressed 
all in white, with a tuberose in her hand, 
and a perfume of tuberoses floating round 
her. She looked more like a spirit than 
ever, and I was so startled at her coming 
in without any noise that I forgot to ask if 
it was arrow-root or beef-tea she wanted. 

‘Have you seen him lately?” she asked. 
Her voice was like a faint breath and I 
noticed that her lips never moved. 

I hesitated and stammered, for I did not 
like to tell what I had heard. 

“I know,” she said, “he is married; it is 
quite right; I would not have him spoil his 
life for me; but I want you to tell him 
that I watch over him. Give him this flower 
and bid him be happy, but not forget.” 

She slipped the tuberose in my hand 
and an icy shiver went through me, so 
that for a moment I turned quite faint; 
when I recovered, she was gone. 

Next morning Sister Clarissa was as brisk 
as a bee, and while she clattered round I 
kept wondering and wondering about Sis- 
ter Filomena, and not liking to ask. You 
see, I thought the poor thing had gone out 
of her mind, and had no business to be down- 
stairs the night before. At last I summoned 
up courage to say: 

“I suppose Sister Filomena’s pretty bad 
by this time?” 
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“Sister Filomena? Bless my heart, didn’t 1 “We only buried her the day before yes- 
tell you? Why, she’s dead.” terday; poor girl, she looked so sweet in 
The tray I was carrying fell frommyhand. her coffin, with tuberoses lying all about 


Sister Clarissa was too busy bewailing ner her. I almost fancy I can smell them now.” 
mince pies to notice my scare. 


“How long since she died?” I asked at In a corner cupboard I had hidden Sister 
last. Filomena’s tuberose. 





MARIPOSA LILIES. 


BY L. CRAIGHAM. 


MONG the grasses, motionless, 
A A trinity of wings. 
Are you akin to butterflies, 
Those airy, restless things ? 


Perhaps you grew aweary 

Of wandering and unrest; 
Perhaps you knew that tranquil hearts 
And folded wings are best; 
And, fluttering softly downward, 
You took root in the ground 
And so, from wind tossed roving held, 
A deep contentment found. 


High in the mountain solitudes 
A purple dress you wear; 
Upon dry, browning, hillsides 
Your robes are creamy, rare; 
But on the withered, wind-scorched plain 
Where dancing whirlwinds play, 
Where flying sands and silence tense 
Where flying sands and silence tense 
And glaring suns hold sway, 
You lift bright crowns of shining gold 
Out of a parching soil ; 
So saints, in life’s sad fainting waste 
Are born of drought and toil. 


Within a quiet resting place 

That crowns a lonely height, 
Among the graves, like sentinels 
You gather, straight and white; 
Uprising toward the blue still deep, 
You cast the earth away 

And, bursting from your chrysalis 
Take wings to meet the day. 
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| ADVENTURES OF 
| 3, SW YAKGLAH— 








UST in the rear of the Ex- 

cutive Mansion and the lit- 

le. Presbyterian Church of 
Sitka, where the curve of the beach winds to 
tLe westward, there nestles cosily an Indian 
village, the so-called Ranch where dwelt a 
century or so back the famous medicine man 
known as Shunyakclah. . The old log house 
which was his home was torn down years 
ago to make way for one grander; but 
though the house is gone and the relics of 
Shunyakclah are scattered, many of them 
in the possession of the curio collector, a 
very aged Thlinket dame still lives near the 
further end of the Ranch (or did a short time 
since) who remembers well the old home 
stead, and the gossip about Shunyakclah 
which was common about her father’s fire- 
place. 

From her the scribe gleaned’ this story 
of Shunyakclah’s boyhood and the curious 
acventure which brought him fame and 
pc wer. 

This is a tradition, but for the reason 
that it concerns so recent a day, a tradi- 
tion more than ordinarily attractive. Shun- 
yakclah lived not much further back than our 
ewn great-grandfathers and his experiences, 
if true, were remarkable enough to interest 
story lovers of any age. Whether true or 
not they have a legendary interest. 

The truth hinges on the assumption that 
animals, birds, and fishes have like needs 
and passions with men and women. This 
vas formerly, and is now to some extent, 
the belief of the Thlinkets. It is not thought 














that animals will harm mortals if the lat- 
ter show them consideration; rather, that 
they will give them friendly assistance, but 
they are known to keenly resent a slight 
though the slight be unintentional. Dozens 
of stories have for their theme the swift 
vengeance which has followed a disrespect- 
ful word spoken of an animal. 


As just now said, Shunyakclah was a fa- 
mous medicine man, and medicine men were 
regarded a century ago by the Alaskan In- 
dians with superstitious awe. It was said 
of them that they consorted familiarly with 
the spirits, good and bad, and from this un- 
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holy intimacy possessed not only a mysterious power 
over mortals but could dominate demons. 

Every one who has read anything of witchcraft 
knows that sickness is commonly supposed by sav- 
ages to be brought about by the machinations 
of an enemy. They also believe that the way to 

banish sickness is to exorcise the evil 
spirit which has possession of the body, 
and that this can be done by making the 

1 ody so odious to the spirit that the spirit 
will find in uninhabitable and leave. 

It was as exorcist that the Alaskan sha- 
man won his laurels. Whenever he set forth 
on professional journeys he carried with 

him a chest containing a number of masks, batons 

and rattles carved to represent the heads of animals 

and these were claimed to put his spirit en rapport 
with animal deities. The musks certainly were ugly 
enough and in all probability the noise made with the rat- 
tles confusing enough to frighten away any spirit, how- 
ever foul or bold, without the intervention of animal dei- 
ties. 


The medicine men of Shunyakclah’s day were of two 
sorts. The one attained his degree by fasting and by the 
performance of certain strange, mysterious rites in the 
depths of the forest. The other was elected by the spirits, 
some lucky providence bringing him against his own voli- 
ion into communication with animal life. A doctor thus 
created was supposed to have peculiar claims upon his 
quondam friends in tne animal kingdom and to have spir- 
itual insight denied to one who earned his degree. 

Shunyakclah’s power and fame came to him without the 
slightest effort on his part. He was a lazy boy, having 
neither pride nor ambition, unpopular with his playmates, 
because of his selfishness and with his elders because 
of his insolence. 

The turning point in the boy’s life came when he was 
about ten years old. His own mother could not have told 
his age more exactly, for she had no Bible in which to keep 
family records, nor would have known how to keep them 
if she had. 

At the beginning of the salmon run, which took place in 

June, it had been for years the family custom 
Medicine Man. to g0 to the fishing grounds at Nequashinsky Bay. 
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As one can imagine, this was particularly 
a happy time for the children. Shunyak- 
clah was a very superior little sportsman, 
and might have been a great help to his 
father, but he liked better to loiter about 
the beach and spread traps for the sea- 
gulls. 

One bright morning toward the end of the 
season the bay was dotted with traps, while 
half a dozen young Thlinkets, with faces 
bowed from the scorching sun, knelt in a cir- 
cle on the _ beach. The sea-gulls were 
fiying gaily about over their heads. Now one 
descended, kissing the crest of the waves 
and coquetting fearlessly within the radius 
of the traps, but rose again as suddenly and 
with swift triumphant grace, floated away. 

The sun meanwhile mounted higher, and 
as the dinner hour approached Shunyakclah 
thought regretfully of the fresh salmon roe 
which he had wasted as bait. For some 
minutes he impatiently kicked the pebbles 
with his bare toes, then, rising slowly, said: 

“Boys, I’m going to the house for some- 
thing to eat. Look out for my trap, will 
you? Not that much 
good will come of it,” 
he added, peevishly. 

The scowl of disap- 
pointment in Shunyak- 
clah’s face deepened as 
he turned away and the 
further he went the 
more vexed he grew, 
until when he reached 
ar his home he was in a 
S54 very ugly temper. He 
scot found only his mother 

“i at home. 
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“Give me something to eat, mother. I am 
hungry,” he said to her crossly, without as 
much as an “if you please.” 


“Yes, my son,” the old woman responded 
lordly, and she handed him a bit of ut-kee- 
shee (dried salmon), supposing it to be 
fresh. 


“What is this? I should like to know,’ 
Shunyakclah demanded angrily. ‘“Mouldy 
stuff! Do you give me dirty fish to eat?” 
sniffing it with great disgust. “Bah! Il 
will not touck it!” And the boy flung the 
ut-kee-shee in his mother’s face and stamped 
out of the house in a rage. 


Night came on and yet he nursed his 
wrath. His long-suffering mother again of- 
fered him ut-kee-shee, but he thrust her 
roughly aside and went sullenly to bed. 

When morning broke, still in a temper, 
he dressed himself and shambled down to 
the beach; where for some hours he paced 
the sands, hunger battling with pride. 

Suddenly his face lighted, for behold a 
sea-gull struggling in his trap! In an in- 
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stant he was at the rope and pull- 
ing with might and main, but, 
alack, the rope gave way, and to 
Shunyakclah’s dismay, both trap 
and gull drifted seaward. Utter- 
ing a shrill cry of vexation, for 
with all his faults the boy was no 
coward, he threw himself into the 
water and waded boldly out in the 
rection of his prize which floated further 
and further, almost within his grasp, and 
yet ever just a little beyond it. He 
reached the trap at last, and his fingers 
cicsed triumphantly upon the broken string, 
but in this very act he lost his balance, his 
l:ands clutched the air wildly, and down he 
went, the waves closing over him with a 
mocking gurgle. 

Day after day the mother of Shunyakclah 
stood upon the beach and shading her eyes 
with her hands gazed sorrowfully across 
the dark depths of the ocean. Her son was 


drowned; that she could not doubt; and his 
. bedy eaten by the fishes. 


Sadly she and 
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her husband returned to their winter 
home in the Sitka village and there 
called together their friends and gave 
a great potlach burial feast, tearing 
up and distributing many blankets and 
deerskins in memory of the dead. 

Where was Shunyakclah? Was he 
really dead? 

When the dark waters closed upon 
him he lost consciousness. Presently, 
however, he felt a curious tingling of 
his body, his pulses quickened, and he 
sat up and rubbed his eyes. He rub- 
bed them harder! He was in a strange 
country, quite unlike any he had ever 
seen before. Little by little, as his 
eyes became accustomed to the unusual 
light and surroundings, his thoughts 
traveled back to home and mother. He 
recalled how he had flung the ut-kee- ° 
shee in his mother’s face. Ah, he knew 
where he was. He had insulted the 
Haat Quanee (Salmon tribe) by refusing 
to eat stale salmon, and now he was in 
their village and at their mercy. What 
would become of him? 

Thus reminded of his long fast and 
of the hunger gnawing at his vitals 
with a mighty effort he summoned back 
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his fleeting courage and stepped boldly to 
the door of the nearest house, rapped loud 
ly. 

“IT am a stranger and very hungry,” he 
said, in explanation. 

“You have chosen a bad place for your 

‘pegging. We have only moldy salmon 
here,” was the taunting reply. 

So Shunyakclah tried the next house and 
the next, but to meet over end over again 
with the same mocking laughter and scorn- 
ful refusal. 

“Ha! ha! nothing but moldy salmon here. 
Ha! ha!” 

The poor boy felt that he was indeed in the 
land of his enemies. He coula have cried 
with fear and hunger. Did they mean to 
starve him? He would try once more and 
only once, choosing, for !uck’s sake, the last 
house in the village. 

He knocked softly and timidly, expecting 
the same cruel answer. But there were hu- 
man ones even among the Haat Quanee. A 
little old woman appeared and spoke kindly 
and invited him in to rest and refresh him- 
self. 

Shunyakclah remained with these new 
friends an entire year. His first suspicions 
were forgotten, and he thought of them as 
men and women who had befriended him. 
In the meantime a strange thing happened. 
Though Shunyakclah never dreamed it, he 
had himself become a fish. He accepted his 
new, under-water life as the most natural 
thing in the world, ate as did his compan- 
ions and accompanied them to the rivers 
and creeks, nor once thought of home or his 
Indian playmates. 

One day the little old woman, who from 
the day of his coming had shown him kind- 
ness, said to him privately: 

“Poor Shunyaklah! Do you know where 
you are? You are among fishes and are 
yourself a fish. You must be very careful.” 

“I knew I was with some strange people,” 
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— ° $hunyakeclah ans- 
wereld thoughtfully. 
And from that day 
all his joyousness left him. The 
spell was broken and he longed for 
father and mother. 

But he had not learned obedience 
and the salmon would not let him 

In the springtime the gay little 
herring, who lived close by, started 
off for their spawning grounds. On 
they came, dancing up the bay. 

“Look out!” cautioned Shunyak- 
lah’s kind friend. “Keep 
away from the herring. Their 
silvery scales will fly 
into your eyes.” 

But Shunyakclah 
was foolish and obsti- 
nate, and full of curi- 
osity. At his first op- 
portunity he looked 
upon the passing herring, 
and as the old woman had 
warned, a tiny scale flew 
into his eye, causing him 
great pain. When his lit- 
tle friend came to hear of 
it she shook her head se- 
verely, and, woman fash- 
ion, said: “I told you so.” 

On another occasion as 
Shunyakclah was skirting 
the banks of a stream he 
found clean, fresh-looking 
salmon eggs deposited in 
numbers on the cedar 
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boughs which overhung the water. When 
his companions perceived him eating these 
with relish, they laughed and said mockingly, 
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“What a dirty fellow you are. You would not eat nice, 
clean salmon, and now you are eating old eggs.” 
Shunyakclah turned from them in a rage, but when the lit- 
tle old woman heard the matter she saw differently, and re- 


biked him. 


“Served you right exactly,” she said. “You do not like 
it that the salmon should call you ‘dirty fellow,’ and yet 
this is the very thing you said of the fish your kind mother 


gave you. 


Will you never learn your lessons?” 


After this Shunyakclah was 
more humble and obedient. He 
thought continually of his dear 
mother, whom he now loved as 
he had never done before. He 
fretted until he grew thin and 
pale; seeing which the hearts of 
the salmon were softened, and 
they said to him, reassuringly: 
“It will not be long, Shunyak- 
clah before you will be restored 
to your people. Be brave and 
cheerful.” 

The year of waiting had near- 
ly passed when it came the sal- 
mon’s turn to seek spawning 
ground. They set out in high 
glee, Shunyakclah eager and 
hopeful. 

“Keep your head under water 























Shunyakclah,” cautioned the sal- 

mon. As they journeyed they 
met the herring returning home- 
ward dancing and jumping along 
the way. 

“You seem very happy about 
getting back,” called the salmon 
derisively. “A great fuss you 
are making. What do you think 
you amount to, anyway?” 

“We spawn for the people and 
they are benefited. There is 
good oil in us and good meat on 
our bodies. What is there about 
you worth eating?” 

“Our bodies, our heads,—ev- 
erything about us,’ answered 
the salmon with spirit. “Go on 
home, little folk. You are but 
poor things.” 

“Go on yourselves!” retorted 
the herring, mockingly. 

And on the salmon did go, 
jostling, pushing, and jumping 
over one another in their eager- 
ness to enter fresh water. 

They came finally to Nequash- 
insky. 

“Look!” one of the number 
said to Shunyakclah. “Your fa- 
ther and mother are in yonder 

canoe.” 
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Shunyakcleh gave a glad jump, which brought him close to the side of the boat. 

“O jump again, pretty fish!” the woman cried, and turning to her husband added, 
“What a beautiful salmon!” 

“Yes. There are to be plenty of fish this year,” the husband answered absently. 


He was thinking of the events of the previous summer, 
and of the death of their only son. He had little heart this 
year either for sport or for work. 

Their camp lay to the right of the settlement, just across 
from the spot where Shunyakclah had been drowned. Day 
after day the poor boy watched them walking lonely and 
scrrowful up and down the sandy beach. He longed to jump 
the river and throw himself at their feet. But his wise lit- 
tle friend, the old woman, said no. 

“Not yet. Abide your time and opportunity. Let the 
others first go up the stream; then you may do as you will. 
Skake your tail and be brave.” 

So Shunyakclah waited for a night when his mother was 
sitting alone at the water’s edge, preparing fish for the 
evening meal. Then he swam softly near. 

“Come hither, husband,” and Shunyakclah could hear the 
trembling of her voice. “That beautiful fish is here again. 
and close to the shore.” 

“Is that so?” the father questioned indifferently. 

“Come quickly,” the woman urged in great excitement, 
“and bring your spear.” 

The man obeyed, but so half-heartedly that Shunyak- 
clah without difficulty avoided his thrust, and before he had 
time to poise himself for a second effort, the fish of its own 
accord—fiung itself upon the beach. 

The Indians of that day dressed their fish with sea-shells. 
The use of cutlery came in with a later period. So Shunyak- 
clah’s mother picked up with one hand the fish which she 
hac so much admired, and with the other hand a sharp- 
: edged sell, and proceeded to run the shell along the fish’s 
Pit “ke back. Poor Shunyakclah, racked with suffering, was help- 
bi Hope less. Suddenly the shell met with resistance and the woman 
paused. The flesh fell back from the neck of the fish, 
and there was revealed a copper wire, the same those doting 
parents had hung about the neck of their lost son when 
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he was but an infant. 


* “Husband,” the woman caught her 
breath and spoke scarcely above a whisper, 
“a most wonderful thing has happened. Our 
son has been given back to us.” 

The man looked over his wife’s shoulder. 
“It is indeed our son,” he answered, for 
he too recognized the chain. 

With swift, deft fingers he braided a mat 
out of cedar bark, laid the suffering fish 
tenderly thereon and carried it to the roof 
of his house. 

Then they called to their friends across 
the stream and told them the glad tidings. 
First the women came together and put the 
house to rights, and when they had with- 
drawn, from thirty to forty men entered and 
squatted about the fire-place. For three 
days and nights they remained there, with- 
out food or drink, singing their weird chants 
and invoking the aid of the spirits. Mean- 
time their wives gathered the Alaskan this- 
tle known as devil’s-club, scraped off its 
rough outer bark, and brought it to them to 


chew. We may suppose that this was the 
substitute for tobacco. 

On the morning of the fourth day, just be- 
fore the croaking of the raven, a slight 
sound issued from the roof. The singing 
multitude listened. There followed a rat- 
tling and shoving of boards and above them 
stood Shunyakclah, talking and singing of 
the spirits. 

The father climbed to the roof and brought 
him down in his arms. 

“Shunyakclah!” the people called with 
one voice. 

“Yes,” Shunyakclah answered. 

They listened spell-bound while he told 
them all that had befallen him. Little by 
little incredulity giving place to awe and 
wondering admiration, each one drawing a 
long breath as the recital ended. 

It was this experience which made Shun- 
yakclah a great doctor. During the rest 
of his life he held frequent, friendly inter- 
course with the spirits. The salmon, herring 
and even the sea-gull retained their interest 
in him and gave him advice and assistance. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE “MAYFLOWER.” 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


ER name if ‘‘Mindwell,” or ‘“‘Submit,” 


Was far less farcicai than fit, 

For, mark you, she lived up to it, 
And that sublimely. 

To serve her spouse, her only art, 

He to her tombstone would impart 

Praises that might have warmed her heart, 
Had they been timely. 


She lay down late and early rose, 

Her manners had not the repose 

Blue blood confers, one must suppose, 
Yet own her merit. 

At sweet saints, rapturous in a niche, 

She'd rail and turn her nose up, which 

Fixed there, mayhap, the vocal pitch 
Her sons inherit. 


Through pioneer vicissitude 
She scrimped and scraped, and baked and brewed 
With unremitting fortitude 
That shames the sages, 
Scripture she read and almanac 
With nought beside—unless alack! 
And (as it were behind her back) 
Hudibras’ pages. 


But all things come to those who wait, 
Such an arch-satirist is fate, 
Aiming its arrows, soon or late 

No marksman bolder. 
The Pilgrim Puritan, ah me, 
Surviving in her progeny 
As flower of our plutocracy 

To-day behold her! 











E were next-door neighbors, the Mis- 
sionary and I, a proximity that had 
But 
this, of itself, was no excuse for even a nod- 
ding acquaintance in a strait-laced colony 
like Hongkong. By the lows of social usage 
we were, to each other, technically non est; 
we had not been introduced. 

It was otherwise with our Chinese serv- 
ant, though his were Christian converts and 
mine were pagans. Secular recreations 
were not tolerated on the Missionary’s 
premises, so they fraternized in my servants’ 
quarters to gamble and smoke opium, see- 
ing no sin in tainting an unsanctified at- 
mosphere. 

Fate, however. which has some sense of 
humor and utter disregard for cenventional- 
ities, decreed that the Missionary and I 
should be introduced. This was brought 
about with unusual ceremony during the 
festival of the first moon, in which our 
Christians and pagans were participating. 

They had foregathered in my cookhouse 
to play the noisy game of count finger—a 
most un-Christian pastime, inasmuch as the 
loser wins the drinks. Fortune and saving 


existed for over six months. 


grace, it appeared, had been vouchsafed to 
the heathens of my household; the Mis- 
sionary’s converts got as drunk as—Chris 
tians. 

Specific effects have been attributed to 
the various kinds of spirituous refresh- 
ments, and national drinks may have had 
some influence in molding national charac- 
teristics. Irish whisky nurtures wit and 
pugnacity. Champagne inspires the gayety 
of France. Beer breeds obstinate races— 
the patient, tenacious Englishman, the 
plodding, metaphysical German. 

Sam sue has a line of its own; it imbues 
the Celestial with exalted notions of his 
worth. He rarely reaches the staggering 
stage of intoxication; when primed to the 
sticking point he moves and gestures with 
the stately pose of a marionette, he is prone 
to argument and bursts of oratory, he lies 
without scruple on his own account and 


quotes the eternal truth and wisdom of the 
account, for he certainly 
has no intention of making their maxims 
But he loves the dead 
in the abstract, 


sages—on their 


part of his conduct. 
virtues of his ancestors, 
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and feels that it is a high and holy thing to 
be a Chinaman. 

Wo Hing, the Missionary’s cook, was ap- 
proximately in the above condition when 
the row began; he was a loquacious cook, 
and pedantic, when wet in his inside with 
sam sue, and he knew many maxims. These 
he recited with flippancy and, as a guest, 
with undue monopoly of attention; this, 
according to the Chronicles of Lo Tiz, “is 
a mark of pride.” 

Hoh Cheung, my househoid manager, who 
was a scholar and a devout heathen, quoted 
the passage. 

Wo Hing, nothing abashed, but full of 
ambition to swap quotations, replied with 
the hortation of Confucius: “Let the voice 
of wisdom have precedence at gatherings.” 

Then Hoh Cheung arose in his wrath and 
stated—not briefly—in many unmentionable 
words that ‘“‘Confucian quotations from the 
double face of a mission school bastard was 
an offense unto the gods.” 

Theology, that wedge of discord, had 
found a line of cleavage in their Rock of 
Ages; when that ancient fabric is rent and 
falling let the well-meaning stand from un- 
der. There will be a crash. 

From the peace of a pleasant dream I 
awoke to sounds of conflict, the clatter of 
pots and pans, the breaking of kitchen delf, 
and the rattle of bamboo poles wielded in 
quarterstaff encounters, mingled with fierce 
yells and choice epithets from the combat- 
ants. I hastened to the fray by the back 
door, but found it locked. My next course 
was to climb the wall of the compound, in 
the middle of which stood the outhouses of 
the Missionary and myself; this I did, sorely 
bruising my knees through my thin pajamas. 

It was dark, but I could dimly see a tall, 
white-clad specter pursuing a short, white- 
clad specter at full speed across the com- 
pound. When the short figure was within 
six feet of the cookhouse he threw himself 
flat on the ground, tripping the tall one, 
who fell heavily against the cookhouse door, 
bursting it open. 

Like a flash the short figure was on his 
feet, and disappeared around the corner. 
His adversary arose and looked around in 
bewildered silence. Seeing a short, white- 
clad figure near by, he seized me by the 
shoulders and pushed me inside amongst 
the fighting Chinamen, shouting “Tim tang! 
tim tang!” (light the lamp). Our appear- 












ance had startled the crowd into sudden si- 
lence, and some one, with the instinct of 
obedience, lit a rush pith in a peanut oii 
chatty, which threw a ghostly flicker over 
a scene of mingled rage and panic. Bruised 
and bleeding faces, disordered hair, twitch- 
ing, shifty eyes flashing with hate and men- 
ace, some with dread, at the thought of dis- 
grace and police court in the morning. 

“Who is this?” asked the tall man who 
held me from behind, speaking in Chinese. 
Wo Hing stepped forward and peered into 
my face. 

“Ayah!” he gurglea. “Kah li qui” (next- 
door devil). 

My captor released his hold and stepped 
back into the carkness in evident surprise. 

“And who is that?” I asked, pointing to 
the tall specter. 

Hoh Cheung waved his hand with intro- 
ductory grace, saying: “Ja su Quai’ (Jesus 
devil). 

It was the Missionary. 

The rushlight flared up with sudden vigor- 
showing us dressed in pajamas, slipshod 
and disheveled. Mechanically we bowed; 
words were wanting to fit the occasion. 

For several seconds we regarded each 
other with solemn interest. Gradually an 
expression of suppressed amusement gath- 
ered in my captor’s eyes, then slowly 
spread to his lower features; then his 
smooth, glum face lit up with a smile of 
infinite humor. On a face so stamped with 
the hereditary gloom of his Puritan fore- 
fathers that smile seemed a momentary 
lapse to the levity of some prehistoric an- 
cestor. 

I loved that Missionary on the spot. 

Five minutes later we were seated on my 
verandah, holding a court of inquiry into 
the cause of disturbance. The missonary’s 
face had assumed its usual look of sol- 
emnity, which deepend into an expression 
of sad, long-suffering weariness, aS we 
listened to the maxims of Ananias which 
our witnesses quoted with gusto. 


Our search for truth continued for half 
an hour, with results, I fear, that added con- 
siderably to the sum of the world’s in- 
iquity. Finding ourselves sinking deeper 
and deeper in a slough of mendacious con- 
tradictions, we closed the inquiry with the 
usual admonitions. 

I was gratified to find that the missionary 
had a fraternal vice; he smoked. 
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Stretched in long chairs, we wreathed the 
verandah with the incense of peace and 
good-fellowship, feeling calm and forgiving. 

Of such are thy blandishments, my Lady 
Nicotine! 

To all foreign residents in the Orient the 
shortcomings of their native servants is a 
perennial subject for conversation; the most 
heat-worn, liver-depressed individual will 
brighten to the occasion and blackguard the 
menial brotherhood with cheerful zeal. 

On this particular night the missionary 
and I had certainly legitimate excuse to 
drift into this well-worn channel. The sub- 
ject was avoided, however, for delicate rea- 
sons on both sides. 

Though the missionary was not the kind 
of man to believe his converts exempt from 
original sin, I presumed that his feelings 
would be tender on points that impugned 
the results of his mission. 

Besides I had reason to believe that my 
own amateur efforts in the line of pagan 
reformation had slipped a notch when | saw 
my visitor tripped through the cookhouse 
door by a certain short, white-clad figure 
that disappeared afound the corner. 

It was too dark to identify the figure with 
certainty, but I had a discreet suspicion 
that the missionary had been chasing Chee 
Afat, my house boy. The young rascal had 
overthrown his pursuer so neatly in the 
darkness that when the latter arose he 
evidently thought that I was the person 
he had been after. 

No doubt the devil arranged the whole 
complication. I wanted to deal with Chee 
Afat in my own way, and I had a decidedly 
wicked impression that explanations would 
mar the humor of the situation. 

After the first cigar our efforts at conver- 
sation became mere expedients in the in- 
terest of common decorum. It was evident 
that each expected the other to explain the 
events that led up to our introduction. Half 
an hour and another good cigar were wasted 
in polite fatuities. Then my reverend friend 
arose to go. When half-way down the 
verandah steps he turned partly around, 
dropped the butt of his cigar into a flower 
pot and said: 

“The next time you wish to talk with Mui 
Tan, my ama (native nurse), don’t go to the 
back window. Come to the front door. 
Good night.” 

I was too astonished to do more than raise 
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myself on my elbow and gaze blankly at 
the tall man retreating down the pathway. 
A flush of indignation was the first instinct 
to tollow the shock. My mind worked cha- 
otically, and muttered maledictions arose 
in the void. Ah, I see it now! The fun of 
tne thing laid me prostrate, and the wrathful 
bang of my neighbor’s door added to the 
discord of a long, loud laugh that unhal- 
lowed the peace of midnight. 

I went to bed, but nocturnal reflections 
brought trouble. Inordinate mirth usually 
reacts in gloom. I could see now that my 
senseless reluctance to explain matters had 
placed the missionary and myself on a 
farcical level with the puppets in a French 
comedy; that was bad. 

Chee Afat, my paragon house boy, had 
fallen from grace; that was worse. He had 
been brought to me, a boy of ten, from a far 
inland village by Hoh Cheung, his uncle 
and guardian. For six years I had trained 
that boy by an ethical regime that Herbert 
Spencer would have doted on. My theory 
was entirely new. I hoped to prove that 
the instinctive aversion to truth and honesty 
in the Asiatic race was a post-natal acquire- 
ment. I am older now, and have no theories. 

For several years my task was difficult. 
I found him apt in all things but in learning 
to speak the truth. He learned pidgin Eng- 
lish with ease, and in six months his vi- 
tuperative vocavulary was appalling. His 
uncle when taxed on the subject assured 
me that the boy’s diction was exemplary 
when he spoke in his own language. This 
inclined me to doubt if the English language 
was a fit medium for the training of youth, 
and I decided to speak to him in Chinese 
only. The moral improvement was marked. 
By the time he was sixteen his honesty, 
veracity and other Sunday virtues were full- 
fledged and operative, and I gloried in my 
handiwork. 

Next morning Chee Afat was called be- 
fore me and charged with night prowling on 
the missionary’s premises, making love to a 
Christian hand-maiden and bringing indig- 
nity and hurtful contusion to the said mis- 
sionary against my cookhouse door. 

Evidence of his sudden contact with the 
sharp gravel when he tripped up my neigh- 
bor could be seen on his bruised hands and 


face. Otherwise he looked calm and inno- 


cent. 
I expected a confession in character with 
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the high standard of his training, but in this 
I was sadly disappointed; he denied the 
accusations serially and in block. 

He was summarily sent to his work till 
I could think the matter over. Patience 
had always been part of my policy. 

This was the first step in the degeneration 
in Chee Afat. First steps at the forked 
roads of destiny are always interesting, and 
most of you, if you look back, will find a 
woman there. 

His unexpected drop from stainless virtue 
to the maculate conventionality of his race 
was a rude wrench to my vanity. This was 
probably why I settled myself with cold- 
blooded interest to watch his decline and 
fall. 

He continued to perform. his duties with 
the usual efficiency, and I assumed in my 
manner toward him a lofty air of suffering 
charity, which, be it known, is the becoming 
mien of those who stoop beneath “the white 
man’s burden.” 

A few weeks later I awoke one morning 
to find Chee Afat squatting on my bedroom 
floor, my bath towels in one hand, my shav- 
ing water in the other, weeping lustily. 

I lay still nlled with wonder, for he was a 
staunch, untearful youth and hitherto free 
from weak emotion. As the tears continued 
to mix with my shaving water and my bath 
towels were used to mop the flow, I arose 
to remonstrate. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“I’m going to be married,” he sobbed in 
anguish. 

Now, marriage is a serious matter, we all 
know, but we rarely realize the full signifi- 
cance of the calamity till afterward. It was 
different with Chee Afat; his premonitions 
were creditable, and his grief, though some- 
what premature, aroused my sympathy. 


When calmer he was able to explain “that 
in the village of San Ki Wan, Hoh Cheung, 
his uncle, had a debtor who had a daughter, 
fair and marriageable; after the manner of 
his people, Hoh Cheung had employed a 
go-between to ask his debtor’s daughter in 
marriage for his nephew—and call it 
square.” Hoh Cheung was a man of busi- 
ness. 

He had ordered Chee Afat to hold himself 
in readiness to be married within a week, 
and the latter implored pathetically that I 
should use my influence with his uncle to 
delay or stop the marriage. 


It was vanity that prompted me to inter- 
cede on his behalf. In those days I had the 
faith of the frothy reformer in forceful 
argument, not knowing that forceful habit 
sways the world. I had likewise a healthy 
belief (now dead) in the possibility of cor- 
recting the wayward ways of the hide-bound 
heathen. 

I found Hoh Cheung in the compound, 
haggling with the pork butcher and the 
marriage undertaker over costs and furnish- 
ings for the feast. 

I began at once, charging that cross- 
grained old pagan with blasting the bloom of 
youth with the curse of early marriage, fos- 
tering the production of immature human- 
ity, abetting over-population and famine, in- 
creasing the struggle for existence, and de- 
nying the promise of free, unmarried man- 
hood to an ungrown youth. I enlarged upon 
the wisdom of the Western world, where 
advanced minds had begun to look upon 
marriage as one of the follies of youth, 
where couples when they came to their 
senses usually got divorced. 

Hoh Cheung was obdurate; he was also 
rude when he implied “that the system I 
advocated would soon stop the supply of 
advanced minds in the Western world.” 

“Early marriage,” he insisted, ‘“‘was en- 
joined by the sages, that children might be 
born in filial respect to make offerings at 
the graves of their fathers. He was child- 
less, and looked to Chee Afat and his poster- 
ity to fulfill the rites of homage to his spirit 
in the Vast Unseen. He had heard rumors, 
too, that smote his heart witha great fear. 
It was whispered amongst the wives 2f his 
fellows that one, Mui Tan, a Christian maid 
in the service of the missionary, had con- 
jured the spirit devils of her foreign faith 
to cast a spell upon Chee Afat that he might 
love her to the desire of marriage. What 
if the boy should turn from the teachings of 
his fathers and marry the girl by the here- 
sies of the foreign temple? Of a surety she 
would turn his heart from the worship of 
ancestors. Who, ther, would bring offerings 
to the grave of Hoh Cheung when his spirit 
had need of such? Answer me that.” 


Having no wish to get mixed with Hoh 
Cheung in the quicksands of controversy on 
matters theological, I closed the discussion, 
giving Chee Afat the advice of the feudal 
Scotchwoman to her husband when he was 
about to be hanged: “Put your head in the 
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loop, Sandy, and no anger the guid Laird.” 

During the next few days Chee Afat be- 
came dull and listless; he slept much during 
the day and was absent from his quarters 
part of the night. He had, as I afterward 
learned, taken to the excitement of gamb- 
ling to offset the dreary prospect of mar- 
riage. 

Two nights before the wedding the heat 
fiends of Purgatory, who choose Hongkong 
for their dwelling place during the summer 
months, had deprived me of sleep till past 
midnight. I wandered out into the bright 
moonlight, seeking respite from torments 
that afflict the unjust, in unfair measure and 
before their time. I strolled quietly down a 
by-path that led to a deep nullah shaded 
with huge, gnarled banian trees, piously 
decorated on trunk and limb with joss- 
sticks, transcripts of wise sayings from the 
sages, and patches of red and gold splashed 
papers that are known to propitiate the spir- 
its that abide in the trees. 

As I approached I could hear the murmur 
of voices in the deep shadow before me; the 
voices swelled to a weird, monotonous 
chant, then rose in fitful wails to the high 
falsetto notes that attune the Celestial soul 
when he lifteth up his voice in song. 

I stepped quietly behind a bush and looked 
through the branches. A moonbeam filtered 
through the tree tops, casting a diffused 
light on two figures bending hand in hand 
before a rude altar that stood in the cavity 
of an ancient banian. 

They chanted and kowtowed in simule, 
serious devotion for full five minutes before 
a battered assortment of offering cups, 
withered flowers and tinseled paper that 
covered the altar. 

They passed me almost within touch. It 
was Chee Afat and Mui Tan. The girl was 
sobbing quietly and the boy appeared to be 
whispering words of manly consolation. 

I went to bed propounding problems on 
moral duty. 

The missionary and I were now fast 
friends; that little misunderstanding on the 
night of the rumpus in my cookhouse had 
been explained, and our intercourse was 
cordial and free as beseemed good neigh- 
bors. 

He was sorely grieved at the time to learn 
that his young Christian ama had tolerated 
the attentions of my pagan house boy, and 
measures of reproval were becomingly ap- 


plied. Could I tell him of the scene I had 
just witnessed? It might be right, I rea- 
soned, but it would not be kind to inform 
the good man that his convert was seen 
worshipping false gods with her heathen 
lover, who was about to be married to a 
maid of his own class. 


Regarding the duplicity of Chee Afat I 
decided to say nothing. Hoh Cheung was a 
worthy man in his way, and he, too, would 
be sady afflicted by the proof of his 
nephew’s surrender to the wiles of the hated 
Christian. 

Two days more, and revelry reigned in the 
compound; there was beating of tomtoms, 
screeching of catgut fiddles, clangs of cym- 
bals and the skirl of chanters, till the hot 
night quaked in the throes of pandemonium. 

Chee Afat had been married to the girl 
of his uncle’s choice. 

Hoh Cheung was a happy man, and had 
handed over the bulk of his savings to his 
nephew immediately after the wedding. 

He told me, in his pompous way, that “he 
had done his duty to himself, and, according 
to Confucius, had linked together the acces- 
sories of life, that his spirit might be glori- 
fied in death. Were not those the mandates 
of wisdom?” 

Next morning there was blue consterna- 
tion in the Champ. The bride told the story. 

“After retiring to the bridal chamber her 
husband asked to be excused for a short 
time. He took off his wedding garments, 
dressed in ordinary clothes and went out by 
a back window, not wishing to encounter 
the guests, who were in merry mood and 
boisterous. She waited and waited, but he 
did not return. She could not call or dare 
to be seen by those outside on a night so 
momentous; that would have put her to 
shame. Weary with waiting, she cried her- 
self to sleep and awoke in the morning to 
find the bridegroom still absent.” That was 
all. 

Across the way the missionary’s house- 
hold was equally agitated. Mui Tan had 
disappeared; her money box and clothes 
chest were empty. 

The last trace of the fugitives was found 
at the steamer office, where a couple answer- 
ing the description of Chee Afat and Mui 
Tan had taken the evening boat for Canton 
and were lost ’mid the millions of the Em- 
pire of Night. 
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HE majority of tourists speed trom 
VL El Paso to the city of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 1,225 miles, and remain in 
i ignorance of the fact that they are 
passing by a town of unsurpassed charm 
and great peculiarity. Guanajuato has been 
pronounced the most picturesque city in the 
world by those travelers who have been so 
fortunate as to see it. 


Situated high up among the emountains, 
it is fifteen miles off the line of the Mexi- 
can Central railway, and 250 miles north 
of the ecapital of the republic. It is the 
cupital of the State of Guanajuato. This 
State, though small, is the most thickly 
populated one in Mexico, and ranks second 
in wealth, for it contains the richest silver 
m:aing district in the country. The city 
has a population of 60,000, and is still 
thoroughly Mexican, scarcely a word of Eng- 
lish being heard within its limits. 


To reach it you stop over at thestation of 
Sliav, and easily fancy yourself transported 
to Bible lands as you note the equaint flat- 
roofed houses and narrow lanes, unchang- 


ed for more than 300 years. You take the 
train to Marfil, up a heavy grade eleven 
miles, and compass the erest of the eclimb 
in a little car drawn by six mules. Mar- 
fil bears similarity to a hamlet of medieval 
times, with its solid stone buildings perched 
like fortresses on the hillsides. The road, 
a causeway whose construction occupied 
many years, follows the course of a narrow 
river, up a ravine which has no outlet ex- 
cept at the lower end. It passes through, 
over and under great haciendas or silver 
reduction works, and is probably the most 
interesting street-car line on the face of 
the globe. A wall of masonry outlines the 
bank of the river for the entire distance. 

No one would expect to ‘ind a large, pros- 


perous and handsome city hidaen away at 
the head of the ravine, the buildings 
crowded close on the various levels of the 
streets that wind around and ascend the 
mountain side. In places the houses are 
built almost perpendicularly above each 
other, so that one wonders by what means 
of locomotion their occupants reach them. 
The scarcity of level spots may be under- 
stood from the fact that it cost $100,000 to 
grade the site for a prominent church. 
Guanajuato was founded by the Spanish 
invdaers, rich silver ore having been dis- 
covered i nthe vicinity as early as 1548. 
From that time until the present day, over 
one thousand millions.of dollars have been 
produced by the mines of the district. Many 
claims are now being worked by Americat 
and English capitalists. They have reached 
a depth of from 1200 to 1590 feet, and show 
no signs of exhaustion, forming as they do 
a part of the wonderful Veta Madre, the 
“mother vein” which underlies Zacatecas, 
Catorce, El Oro, and other large mining dis- 
tricts of Mexico. Portions of the vein at 
Guanajuato bear a profitable per cent. of 
gold, in addition to the silver. The peons 
who work in the mines climb four times a 
day to the surface, each bearing a load of 
250 pounds of ore on his back, and thereby 
earning from fifty, to seventy-five cents 
Mexican currency. It seems a hard life and 
poorly requited toil, yet there are no hap- 
pier people in the world than the common 
laborers of Mexico. Their faces are bright 
with simple good humor, their hearts know 
not ambition, their daily fare of tortillas 
and frijoles, washed down with copious 
draughts of pulque, is more satisfactory to 
them than any other diet would be, and they 
cherish no envy for those whom fortune has 
stationed above them. They must not be de- 
prived of certain superstitions and religious 
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privileges, however. Riding one day a mile 
into the bowels of the earth, on a car drawn 
along a tunnel by a mule, we came to a re- 
ces in which tapers were burning, and found 
an altar adorned with garlands of flowers 
and cheap ornaments. The Superintendent 
explained that the lights were kept burning 
day and night, and that the miners alwavs 
knelt in prayer at the shrine before begin- 
ning their work. “If we should take the al- 
tar away,” he said, “athe men would not 
come into the mine.” 

Guanajuato, though so isolated, has an ele- 
elegant theatre, surpassing any other play- 
in Mexico, and equaled by but few in the 
United States. The building is chaste and 
artistic in design and comstructed of a beau- 
tiful green stone quarried near the city, 
which takes on the polish of marble. The 


magnificent auditorium is expensively de- 
corated; the scenery is from the brush of 
Herrera, Mexico’s most talented scenic art- 
ist, and the splendid foyer, sumptuous par- 
lors and retiring rooms would be creditable 
to any city in the world. The Jardin de la 
Union, on which the theater fronts, is a tiny 


three-cornered plaza, (there is room for 
naught else), around which stand the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, the leading hotel, State 


The Theater. 
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buildings, an old church, and other substan- 
tial edifices in the Moorish style of archi- 
tecture, with wide, heavy portals, grated 
lower windows, and wrought iron balc1.ies. 
Sitting in a second story ventana on a Sun- 
day evening, one looks down on anvither 
world than that viewed from any section of 
our own country, and realizes that it is not 
necessary to cross the ocean to anothe. con- 
tinent in order to behold distinctly foreign 
scenes. Few countries of Europe present so 
much of novelty and of the conservatism 
wkich clings to the traditions and customs 
ci the past as Mexico does. No stage cuuld 
portray a more vivid picture in coloring, 
quaint costumes, strking individualities, an 
charm of setting, than is afforded by this 
central breathing place of the populace in 
a mountain town of “our sister Republic.’ 

A military band, well-trained by the «;ov- 
ernment, occupies a pretty kiosk, and plays 
airs dear to the Mexican heart and entranc- 
ing to the ear, as only those can play who 
are born with music in them. Electric 
lights sparkle amid the semi-tropical foliage, 
for thus does modern science hobnob 
with: the primitiveness that has withstood 
the advance of ages. A broad flagged walk 
surrounds the plaza, and this is crowded 
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with promenaders in two meeting lines, the 
men in one, the women in the other. Many 
are the speaking looks interchanged as they 
met and pass and meet again, chatting all 
the while in the soft language, laughing 
and jesting. Rich and poor are intermingled, 
the latter in no wise daunted by defects of 
toilet, wearing their conical straw hats 
and coarse, but gay zarapes as jauntily as 
if the sombrero were a fifty-dollar felt heavy 
with gold cord, and the zarape a hand-woven 
thing of beauty akin to the indestructible 
Navajo blanket. Poverty does not distress 
the uneducated Mexican, nor lessen his 
quiet, gentle dignity. He can content him- 
self until better times come—manana; and 
if they do not come, it is the will of the 
blessed saints! Always he has the adora- 
ble climate and the delightful music, as 
much for him as for the grand senor; and 
ever the sacred churches, noble piles filled 
with treasure, at whose altars he may kneel 
any hour of the day, in all his dirt and rags, 
as welcome as the richest parishioner of the 
house of worship in the land to the North 
whose doors are closed nine-tenths of the 
week and never open willingly to the pau- 
per. 

A twilight service in one of the old Mexi- 
can churches is deeply impressive. The 
clanging, moss-covered bells calling to wor- 
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ship, the falling dusk in the stately building 
for which Charles V. and Phillip LI. of Spain 
contribued paintings and vessels of solid 
silver; the kneeling men, women, and chil- 
dren, with devout and often rapt faces; the 
grand peal of the organ and the chorus of 
male voices—are all inspiring. One by one 
the candles at the altar are extinguished, 
the worshipers cross themselves and slip out 
into the semi-darkness, bending to kiss he 
blo d-stai .d .eet of the martyred Christ as 
they pass the image. 

It is worth while to climb up the narrow 
streets, full of curves and angles, catching 
glimpses of crumbling court-yards, stair- 
ways, and arches, with now and then a bevy 
of white-robed, dark-haired senoritas lean- 
ing over their balconies, until “La Presa” is 
reached, the aristocratic residence portiory 
of the city, where one looks down on roof- 
tops in terraces, and sees the horizon shut 
in on every side by rugged mountains. 

Here is another plaza, converted into a 
luxuriant garden among the rocks by infin- 
ite pains. Several band concerts are given 
within it every week. Around it, wherever 
a foothold could be secured, sometimes 
built half over the pretty stream, are the 
attractive homes of the well-to-do, covered 
with vines and musical with birds. “La 
Presa” is the name of a dam which closes 
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A Street in Guanajuato. 


the lowest of a series of reservoirs. O.zce 
a year a festival is heid at this dam, when 
throngs gather to witness the opening of the 
gates and flooding of the river channel. It 
is made the occasion of ceremonies and 
feasting which continue for two or three 
days. 

In earlier times there was a tragic ele- 
ment connected with the event. Prisoners 
under sentence of death were detzaile: to 


Catacombs. 


manage the clumsy contrivances of that per- 
iod, letting out the water at great risk to 
life, with the understanding that those who 
escaped harm should be pardoned. Below 
the city, where the sands of the river cre 
full of the waste from large reduction 
works, laborers earn a few cents a day by 
sluicing the dry bed and obtaining the modi 
cum of silver remaining after miil treat- 
ment. 

“Do you wish to go to the cemetery?” one 
is asked on the street by mozos or guides 
who hope to earn a fee, but it is easy to find 
the way unassisted to the panteon, the only 
replica of the catacombs of Rome on this 
continent. The one broad street of the city 
leads up a steep hill to a cemetery, inclosed 
by a wall about ten feet thick. The dead 
are placed within these walls in tiers, each 
receptacle being hired for a term of years 
commensurate with the means of the renter; 
it may be for five, ten, twenty, or fifty 
years: in some cases of opulence, forever. 
After the coffin has been placed within the 
niche, the opening is sealed, numbered, and 
inscribed with the name and date of death 
of its occupant. At the expiration of the 
time for which the tomb was engaged, it is 
opened and made ready for another term 
of usefulness. What becomes of the re- 
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“La: Presa.” 
The Dam at Guanajuato. 


mains? Ah, that is the most remarkable 
thing in this altogether unique city. 

Proffer dos reales to the man in charge 
of the cemetery and he will show you some- 
thing which cannot be found anywhere else 
in America. He lifts a trap-door in the 
ground, and motions you to precede him 
down a spiral stairway. Soon you find 
yourself in a long passage about ten feet 
wide, and see at your feet a mighty heap of 
bones, reaching far back and upward to the 
ceiling. Skulls, arms, thighs, hands, and 
feet are promiscuously thrown together, and 
you turn shuddering from the sight to find 
ycurself confroned by a double row of grin- 
ning, mummified relics of beings that were 
once as human as yourself. They stand 
against the walls of the subterranean apart- 
ment, the men on one side, the women oppo- 
site, as if ranged for a horrible dance of 
death. It is almost inconceivable that the 
distorted visages were ever fair to look 
upon—one and all are hideous now. While 
yo1 gaze in shrinking curiosity the guide 
explains that there is something in the pure, 
dry air of that altitude (7000 feet) which 
sometimes partially preserves the bodies. 
When this is found to have occurred, the 
skeleton, with its parchment covering, is 
added to the grewsome assembly below; if 
not intact, the bones are merged with those 


of the mammoth charnel heap. Although 
this custom is peculiar to Guanajuato, the 
system of renting graves is in vogue every- 
where in Mexico, and interment in family 
lots is a thing unknown. 


An impregnable appearing building in the 
heart of the city, rising high above its neiga- 
bors, is called the Alhondiga, or Castilla de 
Granaditas. It was constructed more than 
a century ago and has played an important 
part in the history of the city. It was in- 
tended for a Chamber of Commerce, but is 
now used for a jail. Hidalgo, the ‘*‘Washing- 
ton of Mexico,” captured it from the royal- 
ists in 1810, when the first blow for liberty 
was struck by the republicans of New Spain; 
later, after he had met with defeat and death 
at Chihuahua, his head was brutally exposed 
upon a spike at one corner of the roof, while 
the heads of three of his Generals—Al- 
lende, Aldama, and Jimenez—were exhibited 
on the other corners. The bones of these 
patriots now repose in the grand cathedral 
of the city of Mexico, and are objects of rev- 
erence, particularly on each anniversary of 
the execution, when the relics are covered 
with flowers, amid appropriate exercises. 

The Mexican dearly loves a hero, and is 
enthusiastically patriotic. “Vira Mexico! 
Vira la Republie!” is his ery 

The mint at Guanajuato coins more money 
than any other in the country. The process 
is che same as in the mints of the United 
States; but Indians, some of whom have 
grown white haired in the service, handle 
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the coins with an expertness which never 
fails to detect and throw out a defective 
piece or one that is not exactly true to the 
standard weight. 

At the market, as in every Mexican town, 
one finds a conglomeration of indescrib- 
able scenes: it is the place par excellence, 
for the study of the lower classes. The 
roomy building is crowded with booths 
where every thing produced or manfac- 
tured in the vicinity is offered for sale. 
Fruit or vegetables are arranged in little 
piles and pyramids, the size varying ac- 
cording to the number of centavos charged. 
Sandals of sole leather are made while 
you wait. Awkwardly shaped shoes, the 
blue or orown rebosos which form the head 
covering of women, zarapes in bright colors 
and varied designs, wide-brimmed som- 
breros, baskets, pottery, images, and toys 
which would fill an American child with 
wonder, dulces (sweets), bread in fancy 
shapes crowd every available’ space, 
overflowing the streets alongside the market 
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or mercador. The plump little saleswoman 
who smilingly answers your “Cuanto?” (how 
much), very likely is puffing a cigarette 
with the nonchalance that is born of long 
practice, for Mexican women of both high 
and low degree smoke, though the aristo- 
crat does not do so publicly. 

Altogether, Guanajuato is fascinating. 
The church bells, brought from over the 
seas, untiringly calling to prayer and praise; 
the plaintive strains of “La Golondrina’, the 
Mexican’s “Home, Sweet Home,” pulsating 
through the air; the lignt-hearted, brown- 
skinned men and women who seem almost 
to live in the streets, envious of none, cour- 
teous to all; the wild environment of na- 
ture, forbidding any future change from 
the seclusion which hides its manifola 
charms; the striking contrast to the con- 
ditions of life in the land from which Mex- 
ico is divided by only an invisible line 
combine to cast a spell over the place which 
holds the visitor until he can no longer 
tarry, and lingers in his memory always. 
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ELIZABETH GERBERDING. 


MOUNTAIN top, could I meet death 
Upon thy friendly breast, 

y With upturned face and bated breath 
Await my promised rest! 


This drifting Earth and I must part 
Upon an unknown sea: 

And all are mute as my own heart 
To show the course to me. 


It seems that I could see my way— 
To soar, to meet, to stop— 

From thy masthead the call obey, 
O, friendly mountain top! 





A Lawyer-Poet’s High Play at the ational Capital 


BY GEORGE SELWYN. 





ARO was king at the national capital 
during James Buchanan’s term. The 


most pretentious gambler of them all 

was Joe Hall, whose midnight suppers 
Lucullus would have made haste to envy 
could he have tasted the canvas-back duck 
stuffed with chestnuts, and the side dishes 
of Virginia hominy done brown, in butter, 
garnished with bacon from Accomac fed on 
acorns. 

There were no club-houses, so-called, in 
the ante-bellum days of Washington. And 
here up to the fall of Sumner, the South 
ani North, no matter how acrid the day’s 
debate in Congress, when the members met 
before Joe Hall’s or Geo. Pendleton’s green 
baize table, on Pennsylvania Avenue, all 
on pleasure bent, they “let silence like a 
poultice iall and heal the blows” of political 
strife. 

Joe Hall, who died very poor, in Balti- 
more, during the war, was in the last gen- 
eration the most munificent, and most con- 
tinuously successful “high-roller” among the 
“gamboliers” of America. His horses, with 
gold-tipped harness, were the cynosure of 
all eyes, and the admiration of the golden 
youth of Baltimore. 

In Philadelphia he ran a gambling house 


over Dr. McClellan’s office in Walnut, above 
Eleventh, North Side, (now the Sunday 
School Times office), from 1856 till the war 
broke out. Here Thaddeus Stevens, the great 
commoner of Pennsylvania, hobnobbed with 
James A. Bayard of Delaware, and the hand- 
some Ellis Schnable, who with “Bill” Witte, 
was the best all-round stump orator of whom 
the Keystone Democracy ever boasted. 

Here a young attorney who had never seen 
a card table before, introduced by Mr. 
Whiteley, an accomplished member of Con- 
gress from Delaware, won $6,000 in a single 
night, and in ten months lost that and $30,- 
000 on top of it trying to make another win- 
ning from the false and fickle goddess of 
faro. 

An old habitue of Joe Hall’s saw that 
game, in which the tyro at gaming won fifty 
straight bets without losing one, and said 
such luck was so phenomenal that he had 
never witnessed anything like it in forty 
years’ full practice before the green baize. 

Joe Hall had another game (with the 
two stone dogs before the door) in Broad- 
way, New York city, nearly opposite the 
Metropolitan Hotel, from 1853 to 1860. This 
spot was the favorite club-house of youth- 
ful Southern sporting gentlemen politicians, 
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who set the pace among the jeunesse doré 
of New York City. 

Such a thing as a limit was unknown, as 
Joe Hall was prepared for all comers up 
to $50,000. The limit at Monaco is 10,000 
francs ($2,000), but any gentleman in good 
standing could write his check for $20,000 
on a double card or a case card, and it would 
go like current coin of the realm. I have 
seen General Ward B. Burnett, who was the 
recipient of General Jackson’s gold snuff- 
box given by his will “to the bravest man,” 
when the “blear-eyed gambler” would turn 
the silver box over and close the game for 
the night—generally about 3 a. m.—open 
a “snap” game, the General becoming ban- 
ker, and, putting up $500 as the bank roll, 
play till daylight. 

Faro and cotton were in these days both 
kings. Albert Pike, whose “Hymns to the 
Gods,” first published in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine in Edinburgh and translated into 
a dozen languages, was an habitue of Joe 
Hall’s Washington game. 

Albert Pike once received a million dol- 
lars, when he lived at Little Rock, Ark., 
and practiced law, as a single fee, in the 
Cherokee land case; but most of this the 
poet-lawyer poured out as a willing libation 
to the fickle goddess of rortune at Joe Hall’s 
and George Pendleton’s faro rooms in Wash- 
ington. There was only the most friendly 
rivalry between Hall and Pendleton; the 
latter was the real arbiter elegantiarum 
among the faro kings of this country. He 
was a Virginian and a cousin of “Gentleman 
George,” as George H. Pendleton, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, was 
called. 


The last game I ever saw at Pendleton’s 
was a memorable one. A few nights before 
Sergeant S. Prentiss, that briliiant and lov- 
able Whig orator and member of Congress, 
a New England man, resident of Mississ- 
ippi, and a life-time enemy of Jeff Davis, 
had first won $40,000; then in one night, with 
half a basket of champagne under his shirt, 
he kept on playing till the man behind the 
table, the dealer, had recouped the $40,000 
and had in his coat pocket deeds for four 
warehouses in Natchez, Miss., on the Mis- 
sissippi River, late the property of the 
great Whig orator. That was Prentiss’s 
last great game. He removed to New Or- 
leans, had an immense and royally lucra- 
tive bar practice; at a great banquet when 


full of wine, he broke a champagne glass 
with his teeth, from which he dieu. 

Albert Pike, who died at eighty-five, was 
a man of great physical pulchritude, and 
always wore an immense gray beard. He 
looked like a Norse king. Thadeus Stevens 
was playing moderately at the same table; 
so was James A. Bayard; but these states- 
men only played for amusement, and I have 
known “Thad” Stevens to go away with 
$1,400 won at a single sitting with a stake 
of only $20 gold. 

But men like Prentiss and Pike of Arkan- 
sas and Senator Green of Missouri, as 
Wolcott of Colorado used to be, were 
always “plungers” at the faro table. It was 
at Pendleton’s game that Pike found the 
original tvpe of his “fine old Arkansas gen- 
tleman,” who played away his cotton crop 
at the faro bank at Washington and New 
Orleans every winter unless “the fly or some 
other <——d contingency” ate up lus cotton 
fields before the staple got to market. 

Pike came in humming his own song 
about “The Fine Old Arkansas Gentleman,” 
and -was very much amused to see Senator 
Green place a bet of $1,000, blue chips, on 
the “pot,” as the space is called between 
the six, seven, and eight spots. Green rer- 
mitted his pile of “blue fish” so-called, to 
remain on the table till the $1,000 had -in- 
creased to $4,000 in two turns. “I reckon 
I've got enough for one night,” said the 
saturnine Missouri Senator, cool as a cu- 
cumber, as he cashed in his chips and placed 
four crisp new $1,000 bills in his inside 
pocket. 


“T can beat that, I think,” said the author 
or “The Hymn to the Gods,” as Albert Pike 
laid down a $1,000 bill between the six, 
seven and eight spots. This was only per- 
mitted to favorite players, usually; chips 
must be bought before the gambler made his 
“turn.” The canaille had to buy chips, a 
fish blue or white; white, $1; blue, $5; yel- 
low, $25. 

Pike, with nonchalance, laid his $1,000 
bill down in the “pot.” Everybody stopped 
playing, as it was plainly a game of “make 
or break” between the gambler at the box 
and the gentleman gambler before the table. 

Pike, six feet two inches, tall, in the very 
prime of an adventurous life, looked like a 
Greek god, his aplomb was magnificent, 
Achilles could not match him. Not a word 
escaped anybody’s lips. The silence could 
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The Arrowhead. 


have been cut with one of Harden’s carv- 
ing knives. The six spot showed up first. 
“Pay in cash,” said Pike. Pike was $2,000 
to the good. A thousand dollars was placed 
on the bet. Pike won. “It all goes,” said 
Pike nonchalantly. “I go you,” said the 
owner of this particular tiger, hopefully 
smiling. T*e seven spot showed its face. 
“Pike wins,’ shouted Senator Green. Two 
thousand dollars in bills were added to the 
pile on the table. There were $4,000 there 
now. 

Mr. Dealer grew white about the “gills.” 
He looked at Pike. The latter nodded. Si- 
lence grew intense—more than _ intense. 
Slowly the dealer pulled a card. An eight 
spot showed its face. Pike had won $8,000. 
“Pleasant cali,” said the dealer. Four cards 
left in the box, and the winning caller, who 
called successfully, got four for one. 

“T call it six-eight for eight thousand,” 
sid Pike without changing a muscle. The 
cards appearing were six-eight. The six 
spot first, then the eight. 

The dealer rose to his feet at a nod from 
Pendleton, declared the game closed, and 
the suave king pin of that faro game sat 
down and gave Albert Pixe his check then 
and there for $32,000. 

And this is said to be the largest “call” 
ever made in the city of Washington. 
it is needless to add there resulted a hal- 
cyon day and vociferous night. 

The war demoralized a good many profes- 
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sions, and the “son of a gambolier” did 
not escape. Pendleton died rich, but left 
his entire fortune to his valet, who lives to 
enjoy it yet. Joe Hall was supported till 
he died by the largess of his old proteges. 
Harry Cleveland, a gambler with a national 
reputation, who left $150,000 to his wife in 
Cape May County, played a faro duel in 
Pendleton’s house in 1856 with Pettibone, 
the great Tennessee gambler, and paid the 
$100,000 he lost in one night in paper money 
before he left Pendleton’s palatial lair, the 
tiger’s jungle home. 

They are gone—the old familiar faces! 

A treasury clerk during Garfield’s ad- 
ministration “conveyed” $40,000 out of the 
treasury and spent it in riotous living among 
the haunts of the Washington tiger. 

President Arthur, always a gentleman, 
thought with Burke that ‘vice in losing all 
its evil loses half its grossness,” banished 
the faro dealers across the Potomac, and 
only furtive games of Congressional poker 
lurk around the hotels and first-class board- 
ing houses at the nation’s capital. And the 
relics of the ancient regime of the faro 
kings in Washington are George Parker, 
amiable and obese, who is now a gambler no 
more, but a reptuatble real estate dealer, 
and ‘Coal’ Martin, suave and robust, who is 
suspected of making an occasional shy at 
poker with Senator Pettigrew, of South Da- 
kota, or wander off to take a Christian 
eve game with John Daly of New York. 
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By EUGENE ELTON. 
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We have heard it called the lost art—the 
making of arrowheads. Could we look 
back through the gloom of unrecorded ages, 
when the Red Man was master of this 
Western world, when the strength of his 
arm was measured with the strength of his 
bow, when on the keenness of his eye and 
iue swiftness of his arrows depended his ex- 
istence, we would not wonder that he 
wrought with marvelous patience the sharp 
points of his arrows from the hardest of 


ee: 
stones and carefully bound his bow with the 
strongest of sinews; and then, as a talis- 
man, feathered the shaft with his favorite 
color or tasseled it with the gaudy scalp of 
the woodpecker. 

At a very remote period, ages before Ob- 
sidius brought from Ethiopia specimens of 
what the Roman geologists honorably named 
obsidian, the primeval inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia were putting this same substance to 
various uses, principally as spear and arrow 
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heads. The tribes dwelling in the valleys 
within whose domain were none of the great 
lava flows secured either by barter or con- 
quest. 


Yet they often resorted to the use of slate, 
float quartz and even commoner stones. 
This, no doubt, was done during troublous 
times. None of the specimens I have seen 
that were made of any other material repre- 
sented the care in workmanship that was 
preferably given to obsidian. (No. 15, 
which is of slate, is an example.) 


Many of the greater tribes had regular 
guilds; the bowyers were men of great es- 
teem, and so were the weavers, the stone, 
shell and bone workers; but the bowyers 
most of all. Often at great peril of their 
lives they journeyed far and returned laden 
with skins filled with the coveted obsidian. 
By reason of having but very little if any 
cleavage, and being deposited in a compact 
state, it is difficult to secure much of it 
without resorting to strenuous measures; 
but after sufficiently heating and throwing 
cold water upon it the aborigines speedily 
overcame its tenacity. By this means 
chunks and flakes of it were rent asunder, 
many of the pieces being used as knives, the 
edges of which were sharp enough to shave 
a man’s beard. Of course the edges would 
not hold. Among the Aztecs often as many 
as a dozen of these blades were used when 
it was desired to shave an aristocratic head 
without bringing condemnation upon the 
artist. 

It is said that by this same means of heat 
and cold water which was dropped from a 
straw, arrowheads were made. It is certain 
that obsidian points were not wrought in 
this way, because the action of water upon 
the heated glass tends to crystallize it, thus 
making it brittle and destroying its adapt- 
ability. If other stones were worked in this 
way, the process would do credit to the 
lapidaries of Amsterdam. 

The best specimens, however, were made 
by chipping. A piece of obsidian, after be- 
ing firmly placed in a wooden groove to pre- 
vent its breaking by being struck between 
two hard substances, was dressed down to 
suit the artisan’s idea. Many of the arrow- 
heads made in this way represent admirable 
skill. I found that with a pen I could not 
represent on paper the delicacy and uni- 
formity of the teeth which adorn the edges 
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o. Nos. 14 and 16 of the illustrations. 

The prevailing opinion that the aboriginal 
valifornians were devoid of genius is in a 
measure disproved by the variety of arrow- 
heads he made and the purpose for wnich he 
made them. 


Also the belief that his bestial laziness 
prevented the exercise of reason is modified 
when we contemplate the deadly vengeance 
with which he made Nos. 17,18 and 10. No. 
1zZ is the kind of arrowhead general among 
the Indians of the Northwest; as for size 
and shape No. 14 is most frequently met 
with in California. Nos. 4 and 5 are a pecu- 
liar kind, the points being nearly round and 
smooth, while the thick bulbs which take 
the place of barbs leave us to surmise that 
it was intended for the weight of the shaft 
to free the arrow. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are in the 
rough. 


The illustrations are all of arrowheads 
taken from a village site in Central Califor- 
nia, and represent the originals as nearly 
as my ability premits. In looking at a pile 
of obsidian arrowheads they all appear to be 
of the same glossy blackness, but when held 
to the light are found to be of different col- 
ors; some are still jet black, others yellow, 
blue, green, brown or surprisingly transpar- 
ent. The effect of the artificial added to the 
natural beauty of an arrowhead cannot be 
realized until a perfect-colored specimen is 
tnus examined. 


Nowhere in the New World, even from the 
ruins of the ancient kingdoms of Mexico and 
Central America, are to be found arrowheads 
more perfectly made, nor a greater variety 
or them, than could be taken from the pre- 
historic mounds and village cities of Califor- 
nia. This fact alone is of great value to 
archaeological students, because it is as- 
serted—not upon official authority, however 
—that the bows and arrows of the Califor- 
nians were of an inferior quality. Whatever 
the opinion of those most capable of judg- 
ing, it must be admitted that some of those 
bad arrows were fitted with excellent heads. 

Many of the early writers noted princi- 
pally those peculiarities which added charm 
to their accounts; thus, to-day we are driven 
to the only reliable source of information— 
careful research, the tracings of which are 
likely to lead to surprising and far greater 
results than anything thus far attained. 
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BY ANNETTE KOHN. 


HOU standest in the sun’s last glow, 
\E And ere that monarch goes to rest, 
He stoops down low, 
And in his great arms holds thee pressed, 
And with his own warmth fills thy breast, 
He loves thee so, 
Thou golden-land, 
Thou tieasure-land. 


With all his splendors thou art decked 
In beauty, like a stainless bride; 
Thine eyes are flecked 
With his broad rays, and o en wide; 
Thy rich red lips are glorified 
With smiles unchecked, 
Thou treasure-land, 
Thou golden-land. 


The sapphire sea thy robe doth hem— 
That wondrous robe of woven gold — 
With priceless gem 
Sown thickly on its ev’ry fold, 
And all the wealth the world doth hold 
Shining in them, 
Thou gclden-land, 
Thou treasure-land. 


The tasselled corn waves in thy hair, 
And em’rald sandals bind thy feet; 
And thou dost wear 
A ruby girdle at the pleat 
Of thy full waist, of grapes most sweet, 
And thy arms bare, 
Thou treasure-land, 
Thou golden-land, 


Thou standest ’gainst a giant tree--- 
Above thee mountains skied by snow; 
The mystery. 
Of canyons, round and deep below; 
Thy heart afire, thy soul aglow 
With rhapscdy, 
Thou golden-land, 
Thou treasure-land. 


For thou canst know an empress’ pride, 
In having wealth the earth to dow’r; 
Thy hands stretched wide 
In love, to fling thy golden shower. 
Thou art thy country’s queen and flow’r, 
Thou treasure-land, 
Thou golden-land, 





White Deerskin Dance at Hoopa Valley, Cal. 





Indians of the Hoopa Reservation. 





BY THEODORE GONTZ. 


F more than ordinary interest to the 
anthropologist and the student of 
ethnology are the tribes of North- 
ern California Indians gathered to- 
gether in the Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
which was established in 1864. The strip 
reserved contains 1,200 acres of arable land, 
which lies on both sides of the Trinity River, 
eight miles above its junction with the Klam- 
ath. The tribes now enclosed in this area 
are the remnant of many of those uncounted 
peoples who at an earlier date wandered 
through the woods and valleys of Northern 
California; and these are from some quarter 
of a hundred primeval tribes, once dwelling 
side by side and speaking each a language 
so entirely different from the others as to 
stump philologists of to-day for any theory 
as to their common origin. 
Principal among these are the Hoopa In- 


dians, said by the eminent ethnologist, Pow- 
ers, to have possessed in former times a 
rugged virility and talent far superior to 
that of the neighboring peoples. “They were 
the Romans of Northern California in valor 
and the French in language,” he says. “They 
hold in a state of semi-vassalage (I speak 
always of aboriginal acts) most of the tribes 
around them, except their two powerful 
neighbors on the Klamath, exacting from 
them annual tribute in the shape of peltry 
and shell money.” 

While most of the members of the various 
tribes now wear for every day the nonde- 
script rags of civilization, during the feast 
days and tribal dances, primitive costumes 
are still worn, gaudy fillets, shell-money 
necklaces, moccasins and deerskin tunics, 
all decorated with the barbaric gaudiness 
which is wont to delight the savage heart. 
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Grotesque designs in pitch-paint adorn their 
faces on these occasions. The strings of 
shell, worn about the neck, as shown by 
the accompanying cut, stand in lieu of 
money belts and purses, for the shell beads 
or wafers which hang on the string consti- 
tute the only coin which passes current 
among the tribesmen. Among tu Hoopas 
shell money is measured in the following 
manner: Each tribesman has ten lines 
tattooed across the inside of his forearm, 
about half way between his wrist and elbow, 
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wealth, which they exhibit as adornment 
on all state occasions. 

Not so long ago (and still occasionally, it 
is rumored), the shells were given as blood 
money to hired assassins, and death of rela- 
tives, too, was expiated for by a payment 
(generally of one string) to the heirs of the 
deceased. This was considered a legitimate 
business transaction, looked upon somewhat 
in the light of a life-insurance policy, the 
murderer acting at once in the capacity of 
Fate and the company standing responsible 





Redhead Woodpecker Dance at Peewon Creek, Klamath River, Cal. 


and in measuring shell money he takes the 
string in his right hand, draws one end over 
his left thumb nail, and reaches the oppo- 
site end toward the tattoo lines. If the 
uppermost tattoo line is reached the string 
is worth $25. As a string by tribal law is 
only allowed five shells, one valued at $25, 
or $5 the shell, is of extreme rarity, the 
usual shell being worth about $2. The men 
are exceedingly proud of their private 





for the act of Fate. Marketable wives are 
purchased at prices varying from five to 
fifteen strings of shell-money. 

Gambling among all Indian tribes has crys- 
tallized into an institution, but among the 
peoples of the reservation it is more; it 
partakes of the nature of a religious rite. 
Let me quote from the Smithsonian Report 
of 1886: “For gambling they have a bunch 
0. small wands, one of which has a black 


























Man and Soul at Trinidad: Man 100 years, and Soul about 70 years. 














indian Kah-Hah, Witchpuk, Cal., 100 years old or over. 
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band around the center. The game is played 
by any number that wish to engage in bet- 
ting. Two dealers sit opposite each other on 
a blanket, each backed by two or more 
singers, and a drummer, and the game com- 
mences by one of the dealers taking the 
sticks in both hands, about equally divided 
and holding them behind his back, shuffling 
them from hand to hand, after which he 
brings them in front of his body with both 
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Indian Sweat House. 


hands extended and the sticks grasped so 
the players cannot see the centers. The op- 
posite dealer clasps his hands together two 
or three times and points towards the hand 
which he thinks holds the stick with the 
black center. Should he guess correctly, he 
takes the deal, and holds it until his oppo- 
nent wins it back in like manner. For each 
failure a forfeit is paid, and one is also de- 
manded when the dealer loses the deal. 
Friends of each party make outside bets on 
the dealers, and each dealer’s band plays 





and sings as long as he holds the deal.” 

It is an interesting sight to witness one 
of these gambling bouts, so naively de- 
scribed above. The game is the occasion for 
the gathering of factional parties from far 
and near, and during the progress of play 
feeling runs high and violence is not un- 
common. The duty of the hired musicians 
is a sacred one, no less a task than invoking 
the deities of the tribe to bring luck to the 
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Photos by A. W. Ericson. 


player who pays for the music. For once 
is gambling sanctioned by Church and State! 

As to diet these Indians are (like most of 
the coast peoples) none too scrupulous. 
Like all aborigines the Hoopa tribes, of 
course, rely more or less upon hunting and 
fishing for their sustenance, being skilled 
salmon fishers; but aside from reliance on 
these and the occupations now offered by civ- 
ilization, they have many other and hum- 
bler methods of obtaining food than from 
the use of the rifle or harpoon. On clear 
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Saved by a Mosquito. 


mornings after rains squaws may be seen 
setting out with six-foot poles, known as 
“woman sticks,” to find a moist patch of 
rich earth where angle-worms abound. The 
pole is thrust deep into the soil and turned 
and twisted until the worms, rendered un- 
comfortable, crawl to the surface, where 
they are gathered and carried home, there 
to be cooked into a thick oily broth. This, 
while perhaps not tempting to us of the 
higher civilization, is considered a great 
delicacy among the Northern tribes. We 
have it on the authority of Purcell and Pow- 
ers that the same species of worm is fre- 
quently eaten by the Hoopa clans before 
they have undergone the process of cook- 
ing, but I have never seen any cases to war- 
rant this assertion. 

In an accompanying cut is a group of 
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Klamath Indians in the dress provided by 
the Reservation. The women in the center 
are wearing the beautiful basket-work 
headdresses of which they are expert 
weavers. The photograph taken of an In- 
dian sweathouse, shows one of the curative 
methods employed, summer and winter. The 
patient is first put in the little dug-out cel- 
lar, which has been heated to a high tem- 
perature, and allowed to perspire freely, 
then, when well-nigh exhausted, is taken 
outside and dipped into the icy currents 
of the river. That this method does not al- 
ways kill is shown by the pictures here 
given of Indians who have passed the cen- 
tury mark, and there is a wonderful number 
of these on the Hoopa Reservation—speak- 
ing well for the benefits of a savage life as a 
health-preserver. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF West AFRICA. 





T a time when scientific men are 

gathering evidence which confirms 

the theory some time ago propounded 

that mosquitoes are active agents in 
the matter of disseminating malarial af- 
fections among residents of the _ tropics 
and semi-tropics, I recall vividly to my mind 
an incident which happened during my stay 
in West Africa a good many years ago, 
when the persistent and repeated attacks of 
the little gray torments upon my by no 
means delicate cuticle, one night, were the 
means of saving me from a terribly sudden 
and violent death. 

I was at the time agent in Bonny River 
for a large English firm, and my business 
was to purchase, by barter from the natives, 
palm oil, kernels and ebony. 


My trading station or factory was an old 
East Indiaman ship, hulked down and an- 
chored in the river at a convenient distance 
from the shore. All her top-hamper was 
cleared away with the exception of the three 
lower masts, which assisted in supporting 
a roof made of corrugated iron sheets and 
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stretching from stem to stern. The poop of 
the ship was arranged as a general living 
place for myself and my white clerk, a 
dining table in the center, with a number of 
cane chairs and sofas around the sides, 
the “break” of the poop being hidden by 
a small wooden structure which served as 
office, leaving room only for a couple of 
narrow companion ladders, one at each side 
of the house, leading down on to the main 
deck. On the starboard or right-hand side 
of the poop, right aft, I had a small cot, cov- 
ered in by a mosquito bar, and in this I 
usually slept, secure from the little swift- 
winged pests that kept high carnival out- 
side during the silent watches of the night. 
In a corresponding position on the port or 
opposite side of the poop was stretched a 
canvas hammock between two of the roof 
stanchions. What had originally been the 
“saloon” of after cabin of the ship was con- 
verted into the “shop,” wherein I transacted 
my business with the head man of the trad- 
ing parties of natives who brought me their 
produce. 
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This “shop” contained stocks of many de- 
scriptions of goods—cloth of various kinds, 
from fine silk to the commonest cotton “ro- 
mals”; kegs of flints, guns, hats, cutlery, 
beads, small wares, shirts, and even scented 
soaps. 

The door was alongside the starboard com- 
panion ladder, and at one side of it there 
was a window without any glass, but cov- 
ered with a rough, coarse trellis work of 
hoop iron. 

Of course the “shop,” like the hatches, 
was always kept locked unless I was about 
to keep my eyes on things generally, for the 
Krooboys who formed my staff of servants 
and laborers, and who were imported for a 
term from the Kroo country, about 1,500 
miles higher up the coast, are incorrigible 
thieves, and it is not safe to trust them 
with anything less portable than a ship’s 
anchor, and a big one at that. 

My work was pretty well cut out for me 
at the time of which I write, for I had up- 
ward of eighty Krooboys on board, and my 
clerk had unfortunately been stricken down 
with fever, which had left him so weak that 
I had been compelled to send him home; 
hence I was entirely without assistance. 

One evening I had been dining aboard an- 
other trading ship and did not return until 
nearly midnight. The lantern burning on 
top of the gagway ladder cast a glare upon 
the “shop” window, and as I was about to 
pass I noticed that the hoop-iron bars ap- 
peared to be out of place. I stopped to ex- 
amine them, when I found that several were 
loose at one end and could be moved suffi- 
ciently to permit of a man passing through. 
I at once called for a light, opened the shop 
door and went inside for a round of inspec- 
tion, and was rewarded by finding hidden 
among some piles of cloth the worst man 
I had on board the ship, and that’s saying a 
great deal, for I had about the toughest 
crew of Kroobos on the river—not a dozen 
of them that would have stopped short of 
committing murder for the value of a Ma- 
dras handkrechief. 

His name was Nimley, and I had had a 
good deal of trouble with him on other oc- 
casions; but as retribution had generally 
followed quickly upon the heels of his 
crimes I did not think he would have ven- 
tured upon such a serious offense as the 
forcible entry of the shop. His detection 
entailed, as he well knew, severe punish- 
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ment; not with the light whip used for or- 
ainary offenses, but with the heavy, twisted 
rhinoceros-hide whip, a fearful weapon when 
properly wielded, capable of cutting strips 
of flesh out of a man’s back at every stroke. 

At first thought it may be considered 
cruelty upon the part of a wu.e man to 
apply flogging as a means of punishment, 
but be it understood that the white man 
stood absolutely alone amongst as treacher- 
ous and bloodthirsty a lot of savages as can 
bo found in the wide world, who could only be 
ruled by the strong arm of force, and upon 
whom kindness with a view to inspiring feel- 
ings of gratitude was utterly thrown away. 
In time to come civilization as introduced 
by continued commercial intercourse will, 
no doubt, gradually modify this state of 
things, but I am not writing of the time to 
come. 

I had Nimley brought out on deck, and, 
telling him to clasp his arms around one of 
the stanchions, gave him a moderate flog- 
ging with a light whip, and then, instead of 
putting him in irons, as I ought to have done, 
told him he might join his fellows in the 
fo’csl for the night and come to me to be 
properly flogged at four bells (6 o’clock) 
in the morning. 

I then went on the poop, changed my 
clothes for a pajama suit, poured out a 
glass of sherry, lit a pipe and dismissed the 
small boys who act as body servants, for 
tne night, and prepared to turn in. There 
was very little breeze, and in consequence 
the mosquitoes were rather troublesome; 
so, still smoking, I tucked myself up in the 
cot, but, finding the bar would not allow 
the smoke to escape, I came out again to 
finish my pipe. When that was done I 
once more turned in, this time with the in- 
tention of going to sleep. In vain, however, 
I sought rest, for one solitary little mosquito 
had found his way under the bar; and, how- 
ever much his society might have been ap- 
preciated by an entomologist, I was not my- 
self inclined to make an exhaustive noc- 
turnal study of his habits just then. I 
made frantic efforts to bring his gay career 
to a close as he flitted about, now alighting 
familiarly upon my nose and now humming 
aggressively around my ear. But it was all 
no use. Do as I might, I was always too late 
to hit the spot that I aimed for, and after 
I had carried on the war for fully ten min- 
utes I decided to get out and have another 
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I therefore lit a pipe and threw my- 


smoke. 
self into the hammock for a swing, first 
placing a revolver which had been lying 
upon the table in the sash which was folded 


loosely around my waist. Why I did this I 
have never been able to determine, for 
though I always had weapons at hand I sel- 
dom wore one upon my own ship. It has 
been suggested that I must have had a pre- 
sentiment that danger was impending, but 
I cannot agree with this view of the case, 
unless such a feeling could be induced ut- 
terly unknown to myself, for I can say posi- 
tively that I had no more fear of danger 
at the time than I have now while sitting 
at my desk. ‘ 

I had been lazily swinging with the easy 
motion of the ship until my pipe was 
smoked out, and I was just dozing off into 
a comfortable sleep when I suddenly came to 
myself with all my faculties alert. 

A dark, shadowy form was stealthily mov- 
inging from the “break” of the poop on the 
side furthest from me, in the direction of 
the cot, the interior of which was, of course, 
hidden by the mosquito bar. As the figure 
emerged into the dim light cast by the one 
candle burning upon the table it stood erect, 
and I saw that it was Nimley. His face was 
the very picture of demoniacal rage and 
hatred and his eyes sparkled with malignant 
fury. In his right hand he carried a heavy, 
long-handled felling ax. As he approached 
the side of the cot he grasped the ax with 
both hands, lifted it high above his head, 
carefully measured his distance and then 
with a yell of triumph brought it down. 
Crash! it went through the top of the cur- 
tain, through the cot and into the deck be- 
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neath. Had I been in my usual sleeping 
place I should never have known what 
struck me, for the blow was so well meas- 
ured that my chest would literally have 
been smashed to pieces. 


Nimley stopped to remove the wreckage, 
with the expectation of feasting his gaze 
upon my mangled remains just at the mo- 
ment that I pulled the trigger. I aimed to 
break his right shoulder, but his downward 
movement caused the bullet to enter his 
head about half an inch above his right ear, 
and he fell without a groan. 


I immediately leaped from the hammock, 
seized another revolver and shouted for all 
hands on deck. From the alacrity with 
which the order was responded to I have no 
doubt that every man on board the ship 
knew of the intended tragedy. 


There happened to be a British gunboat 
in the river with the Consul on board, and 
I at once sent a note requesting the Consul 
and captain to come over. This they did, 
and I placed myself under formal arrest, and 
the next day a meeting of the Court of 
Equity, which was formed by all the white 
traders on the river, was called on board the 
gunboat, and I stood my trial and was hon- 
orably acquitted, the Consul remarking to 
me as we went below to crack a bottle after 
the event: “Why the deuce you didn’t pot 
a few more of them when you had such a 
good excuse is a puzzle to me, old man.” 

I must always have a tender feeling for 
mosquitoes (and I think they know it, too), 
for certainly the little plague who appropri- 
ated my cot for his peregrinations that night 
saved my life. 
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About the women of history writers have 
woven a veil of romance through which we 
view them with a fascination in striking con- 
trast to the plain, honest homage we accord 
to the great men of history. From the fair 
Helen of Troy down to our own sturdy Major 
Molly Pitcher these heroines stand out in 
the pages of history with an alluring charm 
tnat few of their famous brothers can com- 
pass. 

Perhaps in no country in the world has the 
rapid shifting of scenes and the stage set- 
ting for strong dramatic action been so per- 
fect as in California in its early days. For 
romances that read like tales from a wonder- 
book those are the days to search in. 

The rapid transition from poverty to un- 
told wealth, from lawlessness to civilization, 
afforded opportunities for romances seldom 
equaled. 

There is living now in Los Angeles a 
woman who for variety and picturesqueness 
of career might compare with any of the 
heroines of either history or fiction. From 
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HAH Woman Who Fas Lived History. 


BY MARGARET COY KENDALL 
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life on an unexplored, savage-infested fron- 
tier to life in the gay courts of Europe; from 
roughing it in the mountain mining camps 
and prairie cattle ranges to being honored 
and féted by kings and queens; from society 
as it was found on the Mexican rancheros 
of California to the exclusive circles of the 
White House, are but a few of the swiftly 
changing pictures in her life. 

The story of Jessie Benton Fremont, 
widow of General John C. Fremont, if pen 
might catch it as it falls from her own lips, 
would make a romance that for absorbing 
interest and quick action would surpass any 
of the numerous swashbuckling tales of co- 
lonial life that have so lately sprung into 
popularity. 

Had some fairy godmother whispered in 
the ear of the babe that opened its eyes 
eighty years ago of the amazing changes it 
would be her fortune to see---of the steam en- 
gine, the telegraph, the telephone and all 
iue buzzing swarm of electrical wonders that 
followed and still follow ‘in their wake—it 





Home of Mrs. Fremont. Presented to Her by Ladies of Southern California. 
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would seem fairy promise in abundance. 
But to add to that adventure, honor, wealtu 
and fame would seem heaping the gifts in 
too lavish a prodigality for one wee babe. 
Yet all that and more was the portion set 
to Jessie Benton when she saw light at 
the family seat of her grandfather, Colonel 
McDowell of Virginia. 

Surrounded by the ceremonious courtesy 
that is the very atmosphere of the best of 
the old Southern homes, she could scarcely 
have grown to other than the gracious 
womanhood that distinguished her. It was 
this very graciousness more than her beauty 
and name that won her first favors among 
the ladies of the White House, and after- 
ward, when added the fame of her heroic 
husband, opened to her the doors of the most 
exclusive circles in all Europe. 

That all occurred years and years ago. 
Now she lives as quietly as any old lady of 
eighty you might meet. She no longer takes 
part in the social life around her. A fall a 
year ago crippled her, and she will never 
walk again. 

Her beautiful home, presented to her by 
a number of patriotic ladies of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, is one of the standard objects of in- 
terest to the hundreds of sight-seeing tour- 
ists that flock to Los Angeles yearly. They 
come. They gaze at its vine-covered walls. 
They photograph it. Then they go away 
and say they have seen the home of the fam- 
ous General Fremont. 

But it is only the fortunate few who are 
admitted behind those red walls who see in 
truth the home of these celebrated old people. 
it is within that the things of real interest 
‘are always found. 

Looking down from the walls of the dimly 
lighted drawing-room is a life-sized portrait 
of a white-haired man. The rugged face and 
keen, alert eyes bespeak the undaunted 
spirit that brooked no opposition. This is 
the hero of ’46. Facing it is the portrait of 
a girl with soft brown hair, drawn with a 
Madonna sweep over the oval cheeks, fram- 
ing full red lips and deep, serious eyes. 
This was the young wife, now an octogenar- 
ian. ° 

It gives one a feeling of unreality to sit in 
that great, shaded room before that vivid 
portrait of youth and listen while its aged 
original tells without vanity of the honors 
that have been hers; of her presentation to 
the queen; of the gowns she wore in those 





Mrs. John C. Fremont. 


gay times; of her tour over Europe with her 
husband; of the many people of honored 
and distinguished name they met. 

Their trip all through Europe was some- 
thing in the nature of a triumphal tour. 
Everywhere social attentions were lavished 
upon them. In England they were received 
by the Queen. The true democratic love of 
simplicity speaks out in Mrs. Fremont’s sum- 
ming up of this interesting experience: 
“The Queen’s drawing-room was a splendid 
dumb show; not a word, not a breath 
scarcely; only form, strict and unques- 
tioned.” 

One of the most cherished memories of all 
of the great host to Mrs. Fremont is of her 
meeting with the Duke of Wellington. It 
was but a few months before his death, and 
he was very feeble. His niece preserted 
Mrs. Fremont, and she claims it a happy 
privilege to have touched the hand of the 
conqueror of Napoleon. 

Another who showed high honor to this 
distinguished couple was the Queen of 
Denmark, the beautiful mother of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. It is not every one who is 
invited to make morning calls on Royalty, 
but they were so honored by being in- 
vited to visit the Queen informally at the 
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Winter Palace. They afterward attended 
the “ball of welcome,” at which all royalty 
and the highest Danish nobility were pres- 
ent, and then a breakfast given to General 
Fremont by the Minister of State, Count 
Fries. 

But memories are not all that are left of 
those harvest days of fame. There are 
things more tangible, more comprehensible, 
perhaps, to the unimaginative. There are tro- 
phies from all corners of the earth—souve- 
nirs as priceless as the pearls of Antoinette. 
There is a miniature that connoisseurs 
would travel across the world to see. It is 
of Napoleon, painted on ivory by Isabey in 
15v4. Then there is the album containing 
the famous collection that Napoleon III. 
tried so hard to gain. And it is only due 
to Mrs. Fremont’s quick American wit that 
he failed and the album was brought to this 
country. 

It is a collection of authentic Bonaparte 
souvenirs which was bequeathed to General 
and Mrs. Fremont by their old friend, the 
Count de la Garde, who made his collection 
in Paris from the days of the First Consul- 
ate. The Count’s will provided that in case 
the Fremont family failed to claim the album 
within one year it should go to the Emperor 
Napoleon III, to whom was left all the rest 
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of the Bonaparte collection. The album con- 
tains various souvenirs of this historic fam- 
ily, together with autographic letters and 
many portraits at different epochs in the life 
ot Napoleon, Josephine and others of that 
line. 

The executor sent a letter saying that the 
Emperor wishea to keep unbroken all sou- 
venirs of his family and would like what the 
Count de la Garde had bequeathed to Gen- 
eral Fremont and his wife. 

The Fremonts at once sent vigorous objec- 
tions, but with no avail. The year of delay 
tha. was to cause the legacy to lapse to the 
Emperor was drawing to a close. Then it 
was that Mrs. Fremont hit upon a plan that 
was at once simple and to the point. 

She carried her correspondence to Wells, 
Fargo & Co. and explained the situation. 
They agreed to get the package on her order. 
‘this they did. So in a simple American 
business way a task was accomplished which 
neither diplomacy nor the power of an em- 
peror could bring about. 

And never did Napoleon III treasure more 
highly or hold as a more sacred trust the 
souvenirs of his family than does this old 
gentlewoman of a bygone age treasure the 
mementoes of the greatness of her soldier 
husband. The sword and belt presented to 





Arbor House, Corner Main and Fourteenth Streets. 


Said to Have Been the Headquarters of Gen. Fremont in 1847. 
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nim at Charlestown on his return from his 
historical achievements in California are 
guarded as jealously as ever was the cele- 
brated jeweled sword of the Gaikwar of 
Baroda. It is a rich and elaborately ex- 
ecuted piece of workmanship, gold and silver 
mounted. On the gold scabbard are two sil- 
ver shields, with the words: “California” 
and “1846.” Engraved below are the cus- 
tomary inscription and dedication. 

These are but a few of the many souve- 
nirs of one of the most striking and romantic 
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characters in California history. Many oth- 
ers are there, kept with loving reverence 
by the woman who shared his almost me- 
teoric career from the obscurity of a lieu- 
tenant in a corps where promotion was slow 
and the pay small to the dazzling honors of 
a conqueror and explorer of world-wide 
fame. In these, the last days of a long and 
varied life, she waits with placid content, 
knowing that in His own good time she will 


be called to rejoin her hero, 





Discontent. 





BY INA WRIGHT HANSON. 





There is no grandeur in the cliffs, to-day, 

There is no beauty in the shining sand; 
The breakers’ dirges grow monotonous— 

My heart is out of tune with sea and land. 


The king is on a journey and no more 
His presence brightens sea, and sky, and shore. 
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Ghe Pan-American Gxposition. 


BY RICHARD GIBSON 
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HE Pan-American Exposition which 

is to be opened at Buffalo, New York, 

this year, promises if the indications 

are not altogether misleading, to ke 
one of the most comprehensive and impos- 
ing exhibitions of the industrial progress, 
the scientific achievements and the artistic 
spirit of modern civilization that have ever 
taken place anywhere. It is to be noted, as 
a curious if not significant fact, in this con- 
nection, that the last great exposition of the 
old century took place in Paris, which has 
been for centuries the center of much of 
the old world’s social, political and commei- 
cial activity; while upon the other hand, 
the first exposition of the new century is 
to be held in one of the new world’s bustling 
cities that was scarcely more than a frontier 
village when the first Napoleon was making 
and unmaking dynasties and threatening to 
change the entire map of Europe. Does this 
mean that we are accustomed to style, in 
generic terms, that the old world has had its 
day as the leader of human activity and that, 
in the century which is just opening up, 


and to a still greater extent in the cen-° 


turies that will succeed it, the sturdy new 
world that Columbus discovered will step 
to the front and become the dominating in- 
fluence both in peace and in war? Those 
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who watch with thoughtful interest the pro- 
gress of events, and the unfolding of those 
incidents that in time become history, will 
surely find in this query suggestions that 
are worthy of careful study. 

The Buffalo Exposition has been planned 
upon a most comprehensive scale. While it 
will be, in its management and organization, 
an essentially American enterprise stamped 
with those characteristics that have become 
our national identification marks, still, in a 
broader sense it will be a display of univer- 
sal character—a gathering of everything of 
interest that is to be found in the known 
world that is capable of exhibition. Many 
of the departments will aim at a degree of 
completeness that has never been achieved 
by any previous exposition. The exhibits 
in the department of Mines and Mining for 
instance, have been arranged for upon an 
imposing scale and the display in this line 
will be one in which the people of California 
and the Pacific Coast should, because of 
their relation to the industry, take an es- 
pecially strong interest. The Mines and 
Mining Building will be one of a group of 
three which have been arranged in the gen- 
eral form of a horse shoe. In the group it 
occupies the position of a heel calk. It is 
connected with the Horticultural Building 
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(which occupies, in the group, the position 
of toe calk) by means of one of two hand- 
some conservatories that flank the Horticul- 
tural Building, north and south. The Mines 
and Mining Building is one hundred and 
fifty feet square and has four corner pavil- 
ions each reaching to the height of one hun- 
dred feet. Material for the mining exhibit 
will be distinctively American and will be 
drawn from all parts of the United States, 
from every country in Central and South 
America, from Canada, from Mexico, and 
from the islands of the sea. While in gen- 
eral the exhibits will be made under the 
auspices of the various governments, still 
many individuals and companies will be 
represented by special displays of their 
own properties and products. 

The list of minerals that will be repre- 
sented comprises almost every useful or 
ornamental ore known to metallurgy. There 
will be exhibits of ores and their treatment, 
illustrating to the uninformed how valuable 


metals are derived from what appears to be 
very commonplace material. It is also intend- 
ed to make the exhibition of machinery for 
the reduction and manipulation of refractory 
ores an unusually interesting one. There 
will be a large and very important collection 
of specimens of mineral deposits gathered 
from all the great beds of valuable substan- 
ces to be found upon this hemisphere. 
Some of these will uncover surprises that 
will be sensational in their character. For 
instance, Southern California will contribute 
specimens of a vast bed of asphaltum, of 
superior quality, the quantity of which is 
computed to be sufficient for the paving of 
every important street in every city in the 
United States. Other deposits of great 
value—such as coal and its allied mineral 
connections, building stones, marble, prec- 
ious stones of the nature of onyx, agate, 
jasper, corundum, asbestos, graphite, mica, 
kaolin, lime, cement, gypsum, sulphur, man- 
ganese, aluminum, and clays. will be in- 
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cluded in the display. There will also be a 
very complete exhibit of machinery for quar- 
rying, cutting and carving stone, mineral 
rock, etc., as well as a valuable collection of 
tunneling and lifting machinery. In the ap- 
pliances for underground work, such as bor- 
ing, drilling, blasting, lighting, and tele- 
phoning, there will be nothing missing, and 
even the best informed visitor will scarcely 
be able to pass through this department 
without meeting many things he never met 
with before. 

One feature of the Fan-American Expo- 
sition will be an electric tower, three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet high. A picture 
of the steel frame of this tower, at a height 
of two hundred feet accompanies this arti- 
cle. Those who ascend this tower will truly 
be able to say that they are “out of sight.” 

Another department which cannot but 
interest the people of California and the 
Coast is that of Forestry. Something new 
in the building line is hard to imagine, for 
architectural ingenuity appears to have been 
long since exhausted. Nevertheless, the 
Forestry Building in the Pan-American Ex- 
position appears to be unique, and if any- 
thing like it has ever been produced before 
no record of the fact has been kept. The 
general plan of the structure is that of a 
floor enclosed with a rail fence. Stake and 


rider form no feature of the structure, but 
tne locked ends of fence corners which are 
formed by the worm will lend themselves 
to the formation of artistic lodges and com- 
fortable seats. Hickory, being a represen- 
tative American wood, will be displayed in 
such a manner as to illustrate why Ameri- 
can vehicles are now preferred in every 
country in which they are known and also 
why early shipments of American vehicles 
to Europe could not be sold. People who 
were accustomed to ride over polished road 
surfaces in vehicles that were usually 
mounted on wheels that were as substantial 
as those used for freight wagons refused to 
risk their lives on an inch spoke and a hub 
that was scarcely visible to the naked eye 
until they learned of the properties of a well 
seasoned piece of hickory wood. Since then 
people who know the difference take off 
their hats to the American vehicle and the 
American hickory tree. Petrified woods 


from Arizona will also be made a feature at 
Buffalo, though such exhibits are curious and 
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of scientific interest rather than of practical 
and utilitarian value. In the nature of 
things there could be no exhibit of the for- 
estry and lumber interests of the United 
States that would not include the Big Trees 
and great redwood groves of California. 
The Western people cannot, therefore, but 
be deeply interested in this department of 
the Buffalo Exposition. 

The Agricultural Building, a picture of 
which accompanies this article, will contain 
a feature that cannot but interest everybody. 
It will be an exhibition of a new process for 
preserving eggs. It is that of hermetically 
sealing eggs in cans. It is based upon the 
same principal as obtains in the canning and 
preservation of meats, vegetables and other 
food products, though the details are differ- 
ent. Of the importance of this industry 
some idea may be gathered when it is borne 
in mind that during the spring and summer 
months the city of New York alone receives 
about five million eggs per day, while the 
consumption of the city is only about three 
million. Obviously it is a matter of great 
economic importance that this surplus be 
taken care of. This is cone in this way: 
Sound shells containing wholesome yolks 
and whites are limed and packed away for 
winter. All good eggs whose shells are 
cracked or slightly broken are canned for 
confectioners, while eggs that are cloudy 
or in any way spoiled are likewise canned 
for tanners’ use. The latter employ them for 
giving to kids and other fine leathers that 
subtle gloss which so catches the eye. So 
carefully is the economic feature of this 
business looked after that the shells of the 
canned eggs are saved and employed in the 
manufacture of poultry foods. In canning 
eggs when the product is intended for con- 
fectioners’ use, as is generally the case, 
the yolks are separated from the whites. 
Where the product is intended for general 
purposes the yolks and whites are canned 
together, just as soups, meats, and vegeta- 
bles, are canned. This is not a new busi- 
ness, but new methods of carrying it on 
have been developed and it is these new 
methods that will be on exhibition at the 
Buffalo Exposition. 


That art, in any of its forms, will not be 
neglected at the Pan-American Exposition 
may be gathered from an examination of the 
picture of the Graphic Art building, Temple 
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of Music, and Machinery building, which is 
included in the Water Garden view that ac- 
companies this article. The band stand and 
plaza, which are also the subject of an ac- 
companying illustration, call to mind the 
fact that the management promises to pre- 
sent the very best orchestral music to the 
patrons of the Exposition. 

Still another feature of the Buffalo dis- 
play which should attract attention, more 
particularly in the southern end of Califor- 
nia, is the honey-making exhibit. It has been 
decided to construct a special building for 
the proper display of the colonies of bees and 
the great variety of bee keepers’ supplies 
that will be on exhibition. It is intended 
and expected that this will be the most ex- 
tensive bee exhibit ever made anywhere. 
Comparatively few people understand what 
the value of this industry is to the United 
States. As a matter of fact it is estimated 
that two hundred thousand people are en- 
gaged in bee culture in this country, and the 
value of honey and wax produced is esti- 
mated to be in excess of twenty million dol- 
lars annually. There are one hundred and 
ten societies devoted to the study and pro- 
motion of bee culture, and eight public jour- 
nals are sustained by the industry. Fifteen 
steam power factories are employed through- 
out the country in producing supplies of 
various kinds for the use of bee keepers. 
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The industry is only partially developed. 
It is estimated that the flora of the United 
States could sustain ten times as many bees 
as are now in existence in the country, and 
that nearly every farm could maintain an 
apiary of profitable size. Obviously the 
subject is one that deserves attention; and 
the bee exhibit at Buffalo will be worthy 
of study. It is intended to so arrange the 
exhibit that the bees may enter their hives 
from the exterior of the building and carry 
on their work of honey collecting undisturbed 
by visitors, yet in full view of all who wish 
to watch them. The bee exhibit indeed, 
will illustrate to all the operation of an 
apiary, and will show the common honey 
producing flora in a way to impress it upon 
the minds of all investigators. 

These are but few of the general fea- 
tures of the Pan-American Exposition picked 
out indiscriminately. But they show that 
it is a display which it will pay both the in- 
dividual business man and the people of 
every State as an organized body to look 
after. There will be much to see at the 
Buffalo Exposition, and what is often of 
still greater importance, there will be a great 
chance to be seen at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion. As indicated by the picture of the 
Machinery and Transportation building, the 
project has been boldly designed and is be- 
ing carried out in a substantial manner. 
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HEY sat in a corner of the old Del- 

. monico Café one evening, three well- 

known newspaper men and told stor- 

ies over their wine and cigars. It 

was the very quiet-looking man’s turn to 
spin a yarn, and his was the following: 

“You’ve heard of Boisville?” 

His listeners nodded. 

“I was born and raised there. The richest 
man in the place was Josiah Rockman. 
Owned a big silk ribbon factory that em- 
ployed the town. Every Sunday morning, 
exactly five minutes after services had be- 
gun, Josiah walked up the aisle of St. Mary’s 
to his seat. If any one occupied it he put 
him out, and then sat at the outermost edge 
and twisted his neck to stare over at te 
stained-glass window he had presented to 
the church in a spasm of generosity that 
astounded those who knew him best. If 
Josiah Rockman was the wealthiest man in 
Boisville he was also the closest in money 
matters. Astounding stories were in circu- 
lation as to his niggardliness, some of which 
I will tell you another time. 

“One morning after church services, when 
Rockman reached home, his sister met him 
at the door and announced that a woman 
waited in the parlor to see him. Josiah hung 
his hat on the hall rack, patted affectionately 
several minutes the large Newfoundland dog 
that bounded up to greet him, then went in 
o meet his visitor, the animal jumping at his 
i1eels. A shabbily dressed little woman with 
weary eyes and a twitching mouth rose im- 
mediately from her seat near one of the win- 
dows. She twisted and twisted the handker- 
chief she held in her hands, and not at once 
could she find courage to speak to the cold- 
faced man before her. 

“At last she began, in faltering tones: 
‘Mr. Rockman, I am one of your tenants at 
18 Elm street—Mrs. Gibson. We have had 
sickness among the children all winter long, 
and I am back three months in my rent.’ 
Her voice broke. ‘Now—now my husband 
is down with pneumonia, and your agent 
insists that we must get out by the first of 
the month if we cannot pay up. I ¢lon’t 


know what we will do. I cannot get the 
money, and we have no friends to take us 
in. Mr. Rockman—I thought—perhaps— 
when you knew of our case you would be 
willing to leave us in a little while longer— 
until, at least my husband had recovered. 
I know we will be able to pay up all.’ 


“Josiah Rockman stiffened up visibly. He 
gave a dry, throaty cough. His eyes turned 
from.the woman’s and settled on the bronze 
figure of Marguerite plucking at a daisy, 
adorning the marble mantel. 


““T have nothing to do with such matters, 
my good woman, nothing whatever,’ he said. 
He folded his arms. ‘My agent sees to all 
that, so I can do nothing for you; nothing 
at all. I am sorry, I assure you, but I cannot 
interfere in the matter. Talk to the agent.’ 

“His arms dropped to his sides. He led 
the way to the front door. Mrs. Gibson fol- 
lowed, too stunned and crushed by her 
abrupt dismissal to say another word. The 
man opened the door for her and she passed 
out while he stood there, looking after her 
and repeating: ‘I am sorry, my good woman, 
but I can do nothing for you—nothing.’ Then 
ne slammed the door shut, went upstairs to 
his own private room and, sitting down to 
his desk, wrote a letter to his agent, threat- 
enirg to discharge him if he (Rockman) 
was annoyed any more with troublesome 
tenants. 


“That evening Josiah had another visitor, 
this time a gaunt, wasted man with blazing 
eyes and a burning red spot upon each 
sunken cheek. It was John Gibson, who in 
some way had managed to escape from his 
sick bed and was now here to plead with 
Rockman to grant him and his family a stay 
of another month in their home. The horror 
of it the manufacturer did not seem to grasp. 
It was not terrible to him that this 
man, mortally ill, perhaps, with pneumonia, 
should have deliberately left his bed and 
risked almost certain death from exposure, 
to beg not to be put out in the street. Rock- 
man was just angry through and through 
that these people should dare attempt to 
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bend his will to theirs. He insisted, as he 
had done to the wife in the morning, he had 
nothing to do with the tenants. The agent 
must see to all that sort of thing. He did 
not care to interfere; no, he would not in- 
terfere. 

“When John Gibson understood at last 
that his landlord was flint he almost col- 
lapsed. He managed to pull himself to- 
gether, though, and with his death-smitten 
eyes blazing into Rockman’s he moaned: ‘I 
am dying, I know. And when I am dead I 
will kneel before God and ask Him to let 
me come back again, that I may work you 
some of the misery you have worked me and 
mine.’ 

“Josiah Rockman believed not in threats 
from either living or dying men. So he 
called for his coachman and ordered him to 
get Gibson out of the house to his own home. 

“The next morning at breakfast Josiah’s 
sister told him ‘the man Gibson who was 
here last evening is dead. He died during 
the night. Josiah’—Mary’s voice was firm— 
‘I think you might have—’ 

“Rockman bent his eyes upon her, and 
there was enough in them to dissipate at 
once Mary’s firmness. She did not go on. 

“One week later Rockman and his sister 
were in the cosy little library of their home. 
The woman was reading and Josiah sat in 
an armchair by the open fireplace and stared 
down at Rex, the great Newfoundland, who 
lay at his feet. 

“Rockman had been extremely reticent for 
many days, and Mary, who knew his moods, 
was aware that something annoyed and wor- 
ried him. 

“All the evening he had remained in the 
one position, staring unceasingly at the dog, 
and the few questions his sister addressed to 
him were unanswered. 

“When it struck ten Mary closed her book, 
arose and said good-night to her brother. 
He gave no sign that he heard, and then, 
when she reached the door, he suddenly 
called out to her: ‘Mary! Mary!’ She stood 
on the threshold a second, then came back 
into the room. Josiah motioned her to come 
near him. ‘Do you notice anything peculiar 
about that dog’s eyes?’ he said, pointing to 
Rex, who raised his head at the sound of 
the voice he knew and loved, and wagged 
his tail with vigorous thumps against the 
floor. 

“Mary stared from Rockman to the animal 
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in astonishment. ‘Why, no,’ she finally re- 
sponded. 

“Well, I do!’ Josiah burst out. Then his 
tones sank to a whisper. ‘Mary, they are 
John Gibson’s eyes now! Can’t you see it?’ 
And, grasping her arm, he pulled her over 
in front of the dog. ‘Look at him!’ Mary 
lost every vestige of color. Her lips disap- 
peared in the deathlike hue of her face. 
‘There is nothing the matter with Rex’s 
eyes, Josiah,’ she gasped. ‘You are nervous 
and unstrung. Do go to your room and to 
bed’; and she tried to pull him away from 
the Newfoundland. But Rockman still stared 
at the dog in a fascinated way, and Rex re- 
turned the look calmly. ‘Did our Rex have 
blue eyes?’ he insisted. ‘Never; they were 
always black, but now they are blue—blue, 
just like Gibson’s, I tell you. Mary, do you 
think’—his voice trailed almost to indistinct- 
ness—‘do you think the man’s spirit could 
have passed into Rex’s body, to do me some 


horrible harm? Two or three times lately - 


I felt sure that he was going to jump at me. 
He will do it yet if he gets the chance. My 
God! He looks at me always now with John 
Gibson’s unforgiving, malignant eyes. It is 
terrible. Great drops of sweat stood out 
upon Rockman’s brow and his jaw dropped 
in a most sickening way. 

“A second or so he remained thus, then he 
recovered himself, and his sister’s look of 
horror and of fright was not lost to him. He 
pulled out his handkerchief, mopped his face 
slowly and smiled with visible effort. “There, 
Mary,’ he said, ‘I have startled you to death. 
Don’t mind me. I am a little upset about 
Gibson; that is all. I am sorry now that I 
was not a trifle more lenient with the man.’ 

“If you go right to bed and try to sleep, 
perhaps you will feel all right in the morn- 
ing,’ Mary tremblingly suggested. Her eyes 
were wide with the anxiety tugging at her 
heartstrings. 

“‘T will do as you say,’ her brother re- 
sponded. ‘I will go to bed now. But I’m 
all right.’ He fixed her with a fierce look. 
‘I am not crazy, you know. You understand, 
eh?’ 

““They all say that—all,’ Mary moaned. 
‘Of course I know that you are not crazy,’ 
she told him gently, laying her hand upon 
his arm. Then, ‘We shall get rid of Rex, 
Josiah.’ 

“*VYes, I will shoot him to-morrow. We 
will close this door now and leave him shut 
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up in the library all night. Then, to-mor- 
row I shall put an end to him. It will be 
best. Otherwise I should always have this 
terrible fear hanging over me.’ 

“*Yes, shoot the animal, Josiah.’ Mary 
carefully fastened the library door after her, 
leaving the Newfoundland sleeping before 
the fire. She saw Rockman to his apart- 
ment, then fled to her own, just across the 
hall, and hastily donned hat and wrap. She 
was going out to the family physician to beg 
him to come at once to see her unfortunate 
brother. After waiting awhile until she felt 
sure he had retired she went softly out into 
the hall, fearful of making the slightest 
noise; for, to reach the stairs, she had to 
pass his room. She gained the top of the 
stairway and had descended just one step 
when her brother’s voice rang sharply out: 
‘Mary, where are you going: She stopped 
short; her heart fluttered up in her throat 
and trembled there until she felt she would 
Rockman was standing at the door 
of his bedroom, fully dressed, staring at her 
with burning, angry eyes. Neither spoke. 
Then at last the man said: ‘So you believed 
me mad, after all? Well, Iam not. At any 
rate, you will have to postpone the examina- 
tion as to my sanity until to-morrow. You 
do not leave this house to-night to go after 
a doctor.’ Mary turned and came back. She 
whimpered out a lie: ‘I was not going for 
a physician, Josiah; I—I—I—’ 

““T want none of your excuses,’ he cut her 
short, and disappeared into his room. Mary 
went to her own apartment and there gave 
way to a hysterical outburst of tears. This 
over, she took off her hat and wrap, then sat 
for several hours brooding over the terrible 
misfortune that had come to her; for a mad- 
man she felt sure Rockman was. Once, 
when guite certain he had retired, she crept 
stealthily to his room and looked fearfully 
in. A light burned there, and she could see 
that the man was sleeping peacefully and 
soundly as a babe. Finding it impossible to 
go to bed, Mary went downstairs to the par- 
lor, lit all the gasjets, drew up a chair before 
the half-dead fire striving for life upon the 
hearth and sat down to remain there the 
rest of the night. Two sounded by the large 
black clock on the mantel; two chimed out 
by all the bells in town. Their last echo 
had scarcely died away when a shrill, blood- 
stilling shriek rang through the house. Mary 
clutched the arm of her chair. She re- 
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mained unable to stir, paralyzed with dread. 
Again that awful scream rang out, wild, 
piercing, and then died away in a horrible, 
gurgling wail. Now there was the noise of 
hurrying footsteps, the murmur of excited 
voices; the servants of the house were 
aroused. Mary attempted to shake off the 
terror encoiling her. She tried to rise, but 
her trembling knees gave way and she fell 
back in her chair again and huddled there, 
half-dead with fear, listening acutely to 
every movement from above. The coach- 
man was the first to reach Rockman’s room, 
whence he felt sure the cries had issued. 
He entered, the other servants following at 
his heels. Then they all fell back into the 
hall again and some of the women began to 
scream as only women can in hysterical 
fright. Surely it was an awful sight that 
had met their gaze. Rockman lay on the 
bed, his throat torn to bloody rags, and 
over him, with his muzzle and breast and 
paws all dripping blood, stood Rex, the big 
Newfoundland. He lifted his great head 
and growled savagely at the intruders, mur- 
der in his almost human eyes. There was a 
wild scrample from the room, but the coach- 
man returned. His face was as chalk, a 
blue vein sweiled out to bursting on his 
sweat-covered forehead; but he got out the 
revolver he always carried. His hand trem- 
bled awkwardly, still he took the best aim 
he could and fired. The shot went home, 
clear through the brute’s brain, who went 
down in a quivering heap upon his master’s 
body. They dragged the dog off. The man 
beneath was a dreadful sight. His eyes 
were unclosed, bulging from their sockets, 
an awful horror in their depths; his mouth 
was open, contracted to a circle, and pushed 
through it was his tongue, bitten almost in 
half; and there was no neck left. One hand 
grasped a revolver that had not been used. 


The quiet-looking man stopped. “Finis,” 
he said, and flicked off the ashes at the end 
of his cigar. 


The youngest of the trio bent forward. 
“My God! no animal could have committed 
such a crime without human intelligence 
backing him. Do you suppose—do you think 
—John Gibson’s spirit really dominated the 
dog? Was that possible?” 


The narrator smiled, showing beautifully 
even teeth. “I myself take no stock in non- 
sense of that sort,” he said. “I will give you 
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my little theory: Rockman was flinty, but 
he had a conscience, just the same. This 
conscience annoyed him a little too much 
after Gibson’s death. Something in his 
brain gave way before the worry. His hal- 
lucination took the form that Gibson’s spirit 
had entered Rex’s body and that the animal 
was sure to work him some dire harm. The 
night of the tragedy he slept with a loaded 
revolver within grasp. By some strange 
fatality Rex got out of the library—door 
opened by one of the servants, perhaps—and 
wandered up to his master’s room. It might 
be that he attempted to jump into bed. 
Rockman awoke, wild with fear, and, sure 
that Rex was going to murder him, he at- 
tempted to use his weapon. His eyes gave 
him away to the dog. The animal knew that 
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his master was about to slay him. A dog is 
very intelligent, believe me. He is as ob- 
servant as a human. Take one into a room 
some day and try making grimaces at him. 
He will first show every symptom of aston- 
ishment, then either run whimpering away 
or jump at you. Try it some time. You will 
see. Rex read his doom in Rockman’s face, 
then sprang at the man. He reached for the 
throat, found it, and—well, the taste of blood 
encouraged him. That is all there is to the 
killing, believe me.” 


“It was a strange thing,” one of the men 
said. 
“Very,” the quiet man answered; “but I 


know one or two happenings stranger still. 
Some day I shall tell you them.” 








“HINTS for Home Reading” is a plain 
shell for a good nut, or an unpretentious 
title for eleven un- 
commonly good essays 

Eminent Essayists on the formation of 

On Home Libraries. a library, by M. F. 

Sweetser, Charles 

Dudley Warner, Fred 
B. Perkins, Cyrus Hamlin, Henry Ward 
Beecher (interview), Hamlin W. Mabie, 
Edward Everett Hale, Joseph Cook, and Ly- 
man Abbott, the last-named being the editor 
of the work. 

No department of the home is of so much 
importance to domestic refinement as is 
the library, and none is so difficult of per- 
fection. A dozen common-sense papers by 
eminent scholars cannot come amiss with 
a few hints for the aid of those who would 
collect serviceable, readable books at small 
cost. Most valuable among the suggestions 
are the warnings against bad choice which 
dces so much to mar the shelves of our 
larger libraries. Speaking of bad fiction Mr. 
Sweetser says: “The titles of the stories 
are viciously sensational, and the situa- 
tions are of the most impossible character, 





with a high spice of hair-breadth adven- 
ture, pruriant description and scandalous 
suggestion. Picturesqueness, uelicacy, pur- 
ity, are all alien to these blood-curdling fic- 
tions, and the normal and healthy condi- 
tions of life are not considered.” 

Charles Dudley Warner, in an essay on 
“Why Young People Read Trash,” explains 
—and none should know better—that the 
Americans share with the Chinese, German, 
English, and a few other races, tue only 
real reading public in the world. And yet, 
he says, “Unless a book by some good luck 
becomes the fashion and is recommended 
in fashion, few see it. * * * When a story be- 
comes the fashion everybody reads it; but 
who is everybody? Why, a new novel is 
to have a ‘run’ if ten thousand copies of 
it are published—ten thousand copies for 
sixty millions of people.” 

That is a good word of Frank B. Perkins, 
“Read the great books, if you can (it is 
not everyone who can do it the first time 
he tries!) Anyone who has well-read the 
masterpieces (to read well a masterpiece is 
nearly to deliberately study it) has the prin- 
cipal material for a well-furnished mind.” 
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“Read periodicals,” he goes on, “not idly 
and wastefully but so as to keep up with 
the truth of the present as well as to learn 
the truth of the past,” and again, “Amusing 
reading, use with moderation. * * * Select, 
therefore, for amusement, something that 
amuses you; a comic almanac, if it amuses 
you; and from that upward to the thoughts 
oi Joubert or Pascal or Antonius.” 

An exact stenographic report of a con- 
versation with Henry Ward Beecher gives 
his methods of reading, with probably more 
sincerity than an essay would have done. 
“An English scientist learned a language in 
the time his wife kept him waiting for the 
completion of his evening toilettes,” says 
Hamilton W. Mabie, in an essay following, 
“and at the dinner given to Mr. Froude in 
this city (New York) some years ago, Mr. 
Beecher said that hé had read through 
the author’s brilliant, but somewhat lengthy 
history in the intervals of dinner.” 

Appended to the work is a Book Buyer’s 
Guide, a list of nearly 3,000 volumes based 
on the American Library Association’s se- 
lection for the model library exhibited at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. A Book Record leaves space for mem- 
oranda on useful books desired. 

The book as a whole is a work of eminent 
value to cultured people, and one that every 
lover of book-lore should read and profit by. 

(Hints for Home Reading, edited with 
an introduction by Lyman Abbcit. Charles 
L. Bowman, New York.) 


IN the light of science the baby was dis- 
covered somewhat later than the _  tele- 
graph, and it was on- 
ly in the present de- 
cade that the young 
of the human race 
began to assume to 
the systematic stu- 
dent so great an importance as the larvae 
of the bee or ant. So it is not strange that 
Millicent W. Shinn in the opening chapter 
of her “Biography of a Baby,” explains that 
her book is one among a meagre half- 
dozen similar works devoted to a careful 
study of the developing traits of the human 
child from the day of his first awakening. 
The baby in the work at hand is not the soft 
heaven-sent bundle of mother’s sentiment 
of the ordinary, unclassified infant. In fact, 
her early gestures are of no less a dignity 
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than evolutionary manifestations of an “on- 
togenic series,” while even her most heart- 
touching goo-goo is merely an illustration 
of the early use of gutterals. Yes, the baby, 
as seen by the author, is indeed a matter of 
great seriousness, with a trait of heredity 
or development manifested in her every 
sound and action—and such she should 
be in a book of research, whose aim is the 
noble one of throwing light on the ever-won- 
derful mystery of the growing soul of man. 
The ontogenic series (quick evolution in 
growing child-life similar to that through 
which the race has passed) is the phenom- 
enon most closely watched by the author; 
and as a woman, she believes, she is in her 
proper sphere in experimenting along -his 
special line. “Probably women are more 
skillful than men,” she says, “in quietly fol- 
lowing the course of the child’s mind, even 
leading him to reveal himself without at 
all meddling with him or marring his sim- 
plicity. * * * Any one who has not good 
judgment will find plenty of ways to spoil 
a child more potent than observing him.” 
Among the first experiments tried on the 
scientific infant are strength tests, and it 
is found that the grip and the forearm 
of a child but a few hours old is proportion- 
ately much greater than that of a grown 
man, while the lower part of the body is 
in a helpless state of semi-paralysis. The 
baby is at this stage merely an automaton 
moved entirely by reflex actions. “He is an 
automaton in the sense that he has practi- 
cally neither thought nor wish nor will; 
but he is a living, conscious automaton, and 
that makes all the difference in the world.” 
The sense of touch is the first to be devel- 
oped, then a dim sense of sight and hearing, 
with taste and smell much slower to show 
themselves. It was several weeks before 
touch earned anything but a vague response 
from the child studied. “The first smile 1 
could consciously record occurred a day be- 
fore the baby was a month old, and it was 
provoked by a touch of a finger on the lip.” 
Taste and smell are experimented with at 
great length, while the child is less than a 
month old. “Physiologists,” the author ex- 
plains, “have had the daring to make care- 
fui test of smell and taste in the new-born, 
putting a wee drop of quinine, sugar, salt, 
or acid solution on the babies’ tongues, and 
strong odors to their nostrils, and have been 
made certain by the resulting behavior that 
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the senses do exist from the first.” All of 
which would go to prove that the life of the 
scientific baby is not one of unmixed joy. 

Not till the middle of the fourth month 
does the child begin to appreciate exterior 
objects, and it is shortly after this that 
the first articulate sounds are made. “In 
the early weeks of the fifth month she (the 
baby) would begin to think suddenly of her 
little sounds, and dash at it, bringing it out 
witn a comical doubling up of the body.” 

Thus, through the first twelve months of 
being is the thought-evolution followed care- 
fully step by step, “and so the story of the 
swift, beautiful year is ended, and our wee, 
soft, helpless baby had become this darling 
thing, beginning to toddle, beginning to 
talk, full of a wide-awake baby intelligence, 
and rejoicing in her mind and body.” 

Did I say that the book was lacking in sen- 
timent? Let me correct myself. The book 
is about a baby and it is written by a woman. 

(The Biography of a Baby, by Milicent 
W. Shinn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


THAT is a poor war which does not make 
romance as well as history, and the only 
wonder is that our 
late unpleasantness 
with Spain has not 
done more for the 
publishers than it 
has. A littie time 
for prospective, 
however, is what we want; meanwhile an 
occasional Cuban romance with a touch of 
melodrama and a spice of hairbreadth ad- 
venture already assails the market to please 
the adventurous. This time it is “Rita,” by 
Laura E. Richards, and an entertaining little 
book it is to make a few hours’ reading for 
those not over-old or grave. 

Scene, the Spanish-American war in Cuba. 
Senorita Margarita de San Real Montfort, 
a pampered younger daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Havanan, becomes possessed of a ro- 
mantic, girlish patriotism which prompts 
her to escape from her luxuriant surround- 
ings and flee to the mountains to join the 
patriot forces, of which her brother, Don 
Carlos, is already a captain. Hardship 
improves the character of the rather spoiled 
child. .A romance with a young American 
leader of patriots ends the story. There is 
a liberal sprinkling of Rough Riders, recon- 
centrados, amigos, guerrillas and Spanish 
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soldiery to add color to the book. The au- 
thor’s translation of the stilted Spanish 
rhetoric are full of humor and realism. 

(“Rita.” Bu Laura E. Richards. Dana, 
Estes & Co., Boston.) 

A PATHETIC, elfin, grown-up child ro- 
mance is “Snow White; or, A House in the 
Wood,” by Laura 
E. Richards. It is 
naively told in ber 
daintiest style and 
in a fairyland set- 
ting which well ac- 
cords with its title. 
“Snow White” is just a little girl who runs 
away into the woods to find the seven 
dwarfs in the real fairy tale. She finds a 
sure-enough dwarf who lives all alone in the 
wood. The monster proves to be one Mark 
Ellery, who has been jilted by the mother 
of Snow White and has resolved to live and 
die a misogynist among the forest trees. 
The dwarf is confronted by the problem 
of whether he shall return the child to its 
parents, but he weakens into keeping her in 
his company till her sweet companionship 
has somewhat mitigated the bitterness of 
his life. 

Snow White is a real child a great deal 
of the time, and only occasionally does her 
prattle become conscious and her whim 
strained. The story is charming and recalls 
the early romance of Hawthorne. 

(“Snow White; or, The House in the 
Wood.” By Laura E. Richards. Dana, Estes 
& Co., Boston.) 

A TITLE that reminds immediately (and 
not entirely with pleasure) of the old hick- 

ory songs of Will 

Carleton is “Scenes 

The Muse of Riley of My Childhood,” 
Invoked. under which go 

a half-hundred lit- 

tle pastorals by 

Charles Elmer Jen- 

ney. Mr. Jenney has invoked the nature- 
muse of Riley in the collection, and not 
without success, for his meters are often 
pleasantly musical although his rhymes and 
feet are at times beyond my comprehension. 
Commemorative of ‘“‘The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
the author entitles his first three lyrics, 
respectively, “The Orchard,” “The Meadow” 
and “The Deep-Tangled Wildwood.” ‘‘Pris- 
cilla” is a pretty tribute to the Pilgrim 
Mothers, and “The Bumble Bee” is 
sung in stanzas not unworthy the Muse. 


Another by 
Laura E. Richards. 


























THE modern player like the modern play- 
writer is responsible for many responsible 
things. The manners, 
modes, costumes of the 
Should the Player present generation and 
Set the Pace? of other generations, 
the pronunciation of 
words, the handling of 
a fan, of a walking stick, of a sword,—these 
are supposed to receive their proper repre- 
sentation from the people of the stage. 
From its favorite actors and actresses the 
general public takes its tip on the lighter 
graces and elegances of life. As John Drew 
or Henry Miller wears his frock coat, so do 
the most of the insecurely fashionable men 
about the towns wear theirs. Miss Manner- 
ing, Miss Nethersole, Miss Adams can set a 
fashion in the carrying of one’s handker- 
chief. It would seem that the player, in this 
particularity, is the mentor as well as the 
mirror. 

And now comes the question, Are actors 
and actresses the right models for deport- 
ment and dress, not to forget the pronuncia- 
tion of words? As a general thing, No. 
While it is true that to-day there are more 
gentlemen and gentlewomen (in the most lib- 
eral sense of the word, please) on the stage 
than have been at any other time in the 
world’s history; that good girls have by 
consent of their parents left good homes to 
take up the histrionic craft; that splendid 
fellows fresh from college and of good blood 
and breeding have elected to become actors 
—yet the player in the general run is not 
the best human token of civilization. The 
players amuse us, thrill us, annoy us, disgust 
us, or merely please us; but in spite of all 
the good things that Henry Irving and other 
eminent actors have written on the subject, 
the player has yet to convince us that he has 
real dignity. Theoretically his craft is an art, 
but he conspires to make of it a trade. ’Tis 
true the modern player is almost helpless 
without the aid of the modern press agent. 
But this is only because so many illustrious 
mummers have fallen into the cheap habit of 
self-glorification. An absurd notice from a 
gushing critic, a picture in the public print 


follow 


Then 
the painful details of the player’s private 


and their heads are turned. 
life. You have read them, we have all read 
them, page by page, until the sickness of the 
sea is nothing by comparison. Writers have 
recently been exploited in the same redicu- 
lous fashion, but this has been a hindrance 
rather than a help to the world of letters. 
Does it really matter how many eggs Rich- 
ard Mansfield or Rudyard Kipling or Nat 
Goodwin eats for breakfast? Do we really 
care whether Ada Rehan wears flannel or 
silk? Does the fact that Maude Adams is 
a virtuous American girl justify a few soft- 
hearted and softer-headed critics in saying 
that she is a better actress than Bernhardt? 

These people of the stage live in another 
world from our own. We make their sun- 
shine, their rain, their clouds, according to 
our applause and hisses. And even in as 
simple a matter as dress, or manner, or the 
pronunciation of a word, they should come 
to us rather than we should go to them, 
should follow rather than lead. In flattering 
the mere person and personality of the player 
we bid fair to lose his art. 

IT IS Dr. David Starr Jordan whom the 
West is fondest of quoting, for this Poor 
Richard of the present 
time has found pause 
enough from his books 
and laboratories to 
look with a fairly broad 
vision upon humanity 
itself (a study often considered beneath 
notice by men professionally wise), and 
from his observations upon the philosophy 
of life, Stanford’s president has originated 
a vast number of saws not unworthy the 
Philosopher of Philadelphia himself. Dr. 
Jordan is known among his confréres as “a 
remarkably broad” scholar. It is from this 
man, then, if from any of his profession, that 
we would expect to hear an expression of the 
largest views, not alone on zoology and the 
evolution of species, but upon the works and 
character of men, from one who, profes- 
sedly, has tound in man the proper study of 
mankind. 

Now what are we to say of scholars and 
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their ability to weigh values in view of Dr. 
Jordan’s utterances concerning the selection 
recently made of illustrious men worthy a 
seat in the Temple of Fame? Dr. Jordan’s 
opinion was substantially as follows: ‘The 
name of Thomas Edison should not be crys- 
tallized among the great names of America, 
because Edison is not essentially a great 
scientist. Edison is rather a ‘popular scien- 
tist’ and the works of his life have added 
very little to the exact knowledge of the 
world.” 

In making this statement Dr. Jordan spoke 
rather as a pedagogue than as a man; but 
to the layman’s mind it is a debatable ques- 
tion whether a scientist ever lived to ac- 
complish any work comparable with the in- 
ventions of Edison. It is questionable 
whether even Darwin, whose demonstration 
of the evolution of species is unsurpassed 
in the history of thought, has done so much 
for the race as Edison has done in the in- 
vention of the electric light alone. But 
Edison’s name, according to Dr. Jordan, is 
unworthy of remembrance, because, for- 
sooth, he has not contributed to the “exact 
science” of the world! That same world 
is broad enough to acknowledge the debt 
which it owes to schoolmasters; then why 
are not schoolmasters broad enough to ack- 
nowledge the debt they owe to the world? 

Not so long ago in a college class-room a 
lecturing professor said: “We scholars are 
not working for the money there is in it, 
but for the love of the work to which we 
are called. There is not, I dare say, a pro- 
fessor in this University but what, did he 
care to cast his.talents upon the marts of 
the outside world, would be making to- 
day a salary three times as great as the one 
his present profession pays him.” 

The good, unworldly gentleman who vent- 
ed this utterance was receiving a comfort- 
ble salary of some $3,000 a year, by common 
report, and there was a good share of sopho- 
moric skepticism at the time as to his boast- 
ed ability as a wage earner. What could 
this particular L. L. D. have done, had he 
been cast out into the wide world with all 
the academic gates of the land locked 
against him? Could he have turned his 
talents toward journalism, or literature or 
law, or medicine, or finance, or engineering, 
or farming, or navigation or even preaching 
at a salary of $9,000 a year? The idea is 
absurd. This particular gentleman could 


not literally, have earned his salt in the 
strenuous profession of journalism, which 
requires an alert world-knowledge which 
the savant has not; nor at the craft of trade, 
nor the professional application of law, med- 
icine or engineering; neither had he the ex- 
ecutive ability necessary to farming nor the 
eloquence by which the pulpit orator con- 
vinces and prospers. 

The professor is a child of the cloister, 
and to the cloister he is doomed and des- 
tined. In the modern ultra-specialization of 
learning one must spend his best years of 
self-thought locked away from the clamor 
of activity, poring over the books that are to 
become his life. His ideas of the world, 
then, are bound to be more or less out of 
perspective, his view narrowed down to the 
limits of his college walls. And it is but 
natural that he should, for the very reason 
of his limited view, become possessed of 
that egomania common to all classes and 
tribes shut away from the great, pulsating 
world outside. As a recorder, as a man of 
figures and symbols, the schoolmaster is in- 
dispensable to civilization, but by no manner 
of means is he all of civilization, or the most 
important factor of civilization as he would 
have us believe. Outside the cloister are 
the iron-masters of the world who forge 
Destiny; inside are the secretaries who re- 
cord, but seldom act. 


WITH the opening of the new century the 

world has been “taking stock’ in all of its 

departments. Editors 

have listed our mechan- 

Only One for ical achievements, from 

Ibsen and Wagner. the needle threader to 

the airship; our famous 

manufactures have been 

exploited, and even the 

authors have not been forgotten. The editor 

of The Outlook gave out the simple question, 

What ten books have had the greatest influ- 
ence on the nineteenth century? 

And President Hall of Clark University 
alone mentioned the works of Wagner and 
Ibsen. This difference of opinion does not 
tend to disturb the modern notion that even 
critical thought has become specialized and 
must reflect the mind of a specialist. If 
music and drama have any place in the 
achievements of the nineteenth century, why 
should but one of six critics mention Ibsen 
and Wagner? 
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